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HAVE lived on a farm and worked on 

a farm; lived in the city and worked my 

way in the city. From a three dollar a 

week job fifteen years ago, I have won 
my way to an executive position of respon- 
sibitity in the ultimate mecca of most farm 
boys—New York City. My income is good, 
better than the average skilled workman 
earning full Union wages. Just ahead of me 
is a splendid future, with increased respon- 
sibilities and greater earning power before 
me. It might be said that my future is limited 
only by my ability and determination to get 
ahead. 

Yet with al: this to look forward to should 
I stay in the Great City, I am going back 
to the farm within the ext year or two. 

“Why,” you may ask, “are you, a young 
man with two babies, the finest boy and girl 
with which God ever blessed a home; with a 
wife, the finest this world produces—why 
are you going back to the farm! The many 
extra comforts and luxuries which your 
growing income should permit you to give 
them should apparently offer you every in- 
centive to remain in the city.” 

Many there are who will call me “fool.” 
Many will not be able to understand my 
position. However, back to the farm we are 
going. 

3efore giving my reason, let us analyze 
life and its objectives. Is not iife a search 
after contentment, happiness, real living? To 
eat, sleep, be well-housed and clothed, have 
time for recreation and 
education—these are the 
first principles of existence. 
When you have _ these 
things, all other material 
considerations are only a 
means for self-gratification. 

The accumulation of 
wealth is but a means of 
procuring positioa in life— 
a sort of selfish ambition to 
impress others that they 
may look up to you. It may 
take the form of power; 
power to sway others to 
your will, to control the 
activities of masses of peo- 
ple. But wealth is usually 
nothing but a means for 





self-indulgence. People 
surround you—not for 
yourself, but for your 
wealth. . 
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By F. K. THOMPSON 


Nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
a thousand, if a man or woman of great 
wealth should suddenly have his fortune 
swept away, their so-called friends would de- 
part at the same time, for a leach does ::ct 
stick after the blood has left the body, nor the 
social or business parasite remain when the 
source of gold has failed. 

The higher one goes up the social ladder or 
the rungs of bus-ness success, the more arti- 
ficial the living conditions become. Wealth 
demands protection, an enlarged group of 
servants. It restricts one’s activities. The 
more servants the less privacy. As honey 
attracts the flies so does wealth attract those 
who want something for nothing. You can- 
not differentiate between friends and leaches. 
You have lost the great objective of life— 
contentment, happiness and wholesome and 
natural living. 

You would be surprised at the numbers of 
people, men and women of wealth, who would 
like to go back to the farm, to live the natural 
life, to enjoy the freedom which God’s open 
acres offer. No dressing for business, no for- 
mal wear for afternoon of evening—just a 
chance to slip on a pair of overalls and a 
flannel shirt and to get out into the fields, 
the woods and the garden. They have gained 
the goal they early sought—wealth and af- 
fluence—and too late realize that the gold 





From White Collar To Dirt Farmer 


Is Real Happiness to be Found in the City or Country ? 


is only base metal clinging like a dead weight 
co their soul-wearied bodies. 

Nerve-racked by the tension of respon- 
sibility, worn by the driving force of competi- 
tion, ever on the watch for the changes that 
forwarn of a decline in business—fighting, 
fighting, always fighting for an advantage, 
they are merely dealing with men as human 
pawns, useful while they can add to their 
business and discarded when that usefulness 
is over. That’s the average daily life of the 
“top-o-the-ladder” men. Why shouldn’t they 
long for the simple farm life with its many 
opportunities ‘or contentment. Too late they 
have realized what they have missed. 

Now, in early life, with a splendid future 
before me, before the gold rush has drawn 
me into its hungry “maw,” I am breaking the 
traces. In place of the limousine which could 
be mine for the effort, I shall accept a team 
of horses and the carriage. The conference 
table will give way to the plow-handle. The 
white collar and carefully arranged wardrobe 
will be replaced by the khaki shirt and over- 
alls. In place of the thousands of electric 
lights of theatre and hotel life I shall keep 
tabs on the noon and stars. The sun will 
color the cheeks of my family with the natural 
tan and glow of Nature’s pigments, In short 
I am to leave the City of Enchantment for 
the new Fields of Contentment. 

Let us see what the average daily routine 
is in the city. You who live in the country 
think of it as an eight-hour day. That means 
48 hours a week, six days 
in the week. I am now 
writing of the skilled me- 
chanic, his helper and others 
in the so-called unionized 
industries. His actual work- 
ing hours, we will say, are 
as follows: Five days of the 
week he puts in 834 hours— 
8 A. M. to noon, then 4% 
of an hour for lunch on his 
own time, then working 
again from 12:45 to 5:30 
P. M. Qn Saturday he 
makes up the balance of his 
48-hour work week, by put- 
ting in from 8 A. M. to 
12:15 P. M. 

So far, so good. But that 
is not all. Each day re- 
quires about one hour (on 















an average) to get to work 
” (Continued on page 360) 
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COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 
. ITHACA, NEW YORK 


About an hour ago I was sitting down in the barn on a three- 
legged milk stool with my head nestled up against the flank of 
a little purebred Guernsey cow. I was trying awfully hard to 
strip out enough milk to make an even 45 pounds for the day 
because I had bet the hired man a cigar that if he followed 
instructions we would have her to that point by today. 


I lost the cigar but that wasn’t serious because I don’t smoke 
"em and I get a lot given to me when'I am out on trips. [ 
didn’t mind anyway because I got 44.7 lbs. which is just about 
8 lbs. better than this same cow would do a year ago. 


We bought her into the dairy a bit thin and underdeveloped. 
Last year we fed her on Super-Exchange Dairy and in ten 
months she made nearly 9000 Ibs. of milk and better than 450 
Ibs. of butterfat. She also increased in weight considerably 
and dropped a nice bull calf. Now she is straightening away 
on her second lactation period a much better cow than ever 


before. 


I know from my own experience with dairy cows that it is no 
particular trick to get a good flow of milk when a cow is 
fresh. The real skill in feeding comes in keeping her from 
shrinking too fast and in so handling her that she will stand 
in the string year after year growing better and better. 


This problem I put up to the College Feed Conference Board. 
Their answer has been our present formulas for G. L. F. Dairy 
Feeds. My little Guernsey cow is a fair exemple of what these 


feeds will do. 

















Productive Pastures 


Cheap Feed 


Make the worn out pasture productive; it 
needs lime. Never reseed exhausted land with- 
out first giving it a top dressing of Solvay 
Pulverized Limestone. You obtain quick re- 
sults by plowing and harrowing Solvay into 
the soil. Economical and easy to handle; 
high test, finely ground, furnace dried, non- 
‘ caustic. Write for the valuable Solvay 
.* booklet—it's free! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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Harvesting Progress 
cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


T is hard for us who 
are so concentrated 
on apple harvest and who are getting so 
tired of it, to think of anything else. 
While picking and hauling have been rush- 
ed this last week it will require almost 
another whole week of good weather to 
finish and clean up. About a third of the 
growers have finished picking but most of 
us have from one 
to two or three 
hundred barrels yet 
to pick on October 
31st. Wind and 
freezing were add- 
ed to rain as a 
source of trouble 
and delay this past 
week. 

An unusually se- 
vere wind on Octo- 
ber 5th blew off 
many Spys and 
Ben Davis as well 
as Baldwins. Some growers say they lost 
nearly half of their Ben Davis. Northern 
Spys not blown off were badly wind whip- 
For three successive 





M. C. Burritt 


pec on the trees. 
mornings it has frozen so hard that the 
frost did not come out of the fruit until 
nearly noon and we had one day’s rain 
and snow, so that not much more than 
half of the week was available for apple 
picking. Probably there is some injury to 
the keeping quality of fruit so frozen on 
the trees, but if it is not handled until the 


' frost has come out there does not seem 


to be any present injury. The apple mar- 
ket is strong again, $4 for A grade 2% 
inch up being more frequently realized. 

Cabbage harvest has begun here. It is 
usually later here in the fruit belt than 
elsewhere because growers are unable to 
handle it earlier. It is an awfully hard 
job to get it out of the field this year on 
account of the soft muddy ground. Not 
more than half a load can be carried at a 
time and then it must be reloaded at the 
hard road on truck or wagon. The crop 
is apparently good for the acreage which 
is somewhat less than last year, although 
probably five to ten per cent has been in- 
jured by standing water, The opening 
price is better than last year. Beginning 
at $8 the general dealer offer has now 
been raised to $10 a ton. Two cars at 
least will be loaded and sold here cooper- 
atively next week at $12 and $13 F. O. B. 

Potato growers are both pleased with 
the sharp rise in price and doubly anxious 
to get their crop out of the ground. The 
ground has frozen to a depth of one and 
a half to two inches at least three times 
which not only may injure the potatoes 
but delays digging. Nearly half the pota- 
toes are not yet dug. Growers are selling 
at $1.90 to $2.10 per bushel on the Roch- 
ester market. Some are getting $2 at the 
field both from hucksters and home use 
buyers, as fast as they can dig them. The 
yield is only fair. The potato price bids 
fair to reach a level which occurs only 
once in many years. Little or no addi- 
tional corn has been harvested. 

Last week the local program making 
committee of the Farm Bureau met, re- 
viewed what had been done in the com- 
munity during the past year and planned 
a program for next year, 
including winter meetings. 
Few men were present rep- 
resenting nearly all the ag- 
ricultural enterprises here 
of which fruit growing is 
of course dominant. The 
spray service, poultry cull 
ing and management and 
the alfalfa campaign are 
the principal items in both 
the old and the new pro- 
gram. The work of the 


farm bureau is well worth Can rly | 
membership support both shore would be scared to death of this surf! 
PassENGER—That’s nothin'—fifty per cent of US 


on general principles as a 
benefit to the county and 
community as a whole and 





By M. C. BURRITT 





are scared.—J UDGE 


as a special service to 
individuals — wortk 
all its cost. Membership campaigns wilt 
soon be on and all progressive farmers and 
men who need assistance should not ne 
glect definitely to align themselves with 
this constructive, helpful agricultural force 
in their midst. 

In the stress and strain of the harvest, 
this year under so many difficulties, all 
that most of us find time to do is the daily 
work. The town business man, however 
busy he may be in his rush season leaves 
his office and goes home to a change at 
least. The farmer lives with his tasks 
continually and especially during planting 
and harvest is under very heavy pressure 
with little or no relief. Very few of us 
get any vacations and many of us little 
or no recreation of any kind, especially 
during these periods. Personally I find 
both rest and recreation in reading books 
on subjects wholly removed from my oc- 
cupation. I often combine this reading 
with entertaining and instructing the chil- 
dren. Just now I am reading to my cleven 
year old son that old classic of Richard 
Henry Dana's “Two Years Before the 
Mast”. We both find the greatest interest 
and entertainment in an hour spent with 
this book each evening after supper. 


Long Island Farm Notes 
D. T. HenpricKson 


URING a trip through the farming 

sections of Eastern Long Island, the 
writer found the conditions there pretty 
much the same as they are in Central 
New Jersey, except that the yield of 
potatoes is much higher. This is due to 
more favorable weather in the early 
growing season. In the first six weeks 
of the shipping season, 485 carloads of 
potatoes were shipped from the Rivere 
head station alone and the growers ree 
ceived more than a half-million dollars 
for them. Thousands of barrels were 
shipped within the same period by motor 
truck. These shipments have been 
more than doubled in the last month, 
although more potatoes than ever before 
will be stored in anticipation of higher 
prices. 

Cauliflower and 
fered from dry weather, but recent rains 
have benefitted cauliflower alone to the 
extent of at least $500,000. There are 
about 3,000 acres planted to the crop 
this year in the three towns of Southold, 
Riverhead and Brookhaven. 

All other vegetable crops sold at ex- 
tremely low prices. Lima beans, which 
brought $3 a bag early in the season, 
dropped to 60 cents a bag and remained 
there. <ucumbers have been so cheap 
that they were allowed to spoil in the 
fields. Tomatoes dropped to 50 cents 
a bushel, sugar corn netted less than 
half a cent an ear, while squash was not 
worth the picking. 

The poultry industry is growing 
apace on the island and the farm flock 
is helping out many a hard-up farmer. 
Large-scale poultrymen are keen to keep 
abreast of all developments in their busi- 


ther crops have suf- 
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Raising Calves on Cheap Land 


Growing Old In Harness---A Piow Handle Talk 


T a banquet to Hon. Geo, L. Fland- 
ers, retiring council to the Depart- 
ment of Farms and Markets after a 
service of over 41 years, Dr. W. H. 
Jorden, farmer director of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, now retired, said among other 
interesting things that “retiring from a job 
was not good and that the 
healthful and happy thing 
was work to the end.” The 
Doctor was right as he us- 
ually has been since he 
came to years of service. 
Hearing him has prompt- 
ed me to say that I can see 
no very permanent or ideal 
rural life until more of us 
practice such a plan, so or- 
dering and adjusting our 
work and care of mind and 
body that together with 
our work we shall have 
pleasure and hope in our home and business. 
After the exceptions have been 














H. E. Coor 


By H. E. COOK 


producing company had asked his opinion con- 
cerning the replacement problem and the profit 
in buying cheap back farm land and converting 
it into calf raising property. The plan surely 
looks sound and one would have no trouble in 
buying all the land needed. 

The project is for the growing up of good 
wholesome grade cows to supply the high pric- 
ed milk, known chiefly as certified milk, This 
is no new theory and has been pretty well tried 
out with more failures than successes so far as 
my information goes. 

The objections are that the work must be 
done as a part of the main business and the 
labor cost is high. During the first years 
growth of the calf this cheap land will not be- 
come of outstanding value in the feeding pro- 
blem or in care either. Calves must have milk 
and the best easily digested grain and rough- 
age. During the winter if no other stock is 
kept artificial heat would be necessary. 

Raising calves in quantity and as a business 


fresh cows are sold out, a nice cash income ® 
available and the incoming heifers take their 
place in numbers. 

The calves through a sort of savings bank 
method of development have grown into cows 
and the owner draws his income by the sale 
in a block of mature, marketable stock. It 
does not mean that he has sold in every case 
large producers and I would not be understood 
as saying that the buyer has always bought a 
prize, as I know from experience. 

These farmers also become very keen in dis~ 
posing during their existence of those they do 
not want. 

Quality Brings High Prices 

As now, if he will pay the price, the buyer 
out of these dairies such as I have mentioned : 
picks the cows he wants taking into consider 
ation production, age and appearance. 

The one outstanding redeeming feature in 
the calf raising side of the question is the pos- 
session of skim milk that is not saleable above 


feeding value. 
In the East we have drifted to the 








noted, altogether too many of our 
farmers are making their farm a 
means to an end, one class feels and 


are on the watch out for something - you are thinking of retiring, you will be much interested in what Dean 

Cook has to say in his Plow Handle Talk on this page. 
Dr. Jordan had to say about retiring and it set me to thinking about several 
of my older friends who retired. Most of them are dead. Some of them 
are gone, in my opinion, years before their time because they retired. 

In a book which I read recently, I got a smile out of this remark which 
one character said of another: “Work is a failing with him.” 
most of us. If a man or woman has worked hard for half a century or more 
it is natural that they should look forward to moving into some city or vil- 
lage and taking life easy. But the trouble is that after a month or so they 
wake up to realize that the interests of a lifetime are gone and that new in- 
If work has not been a failing with them, 
at least it is a habit, and habits of fifty years’ standing are not easily or safe- 
ly broken.—E. R. Eastman. 


better or different, another class are 
working hard until the time when 
financially able they can retire, prob- 
ably to the nearby town where they 
do not fit and are of little value and 
often a damage to the town. 


Farmers Should Do Public Work 


There is a certain amount of pub- 
lic work necessary in agriculture 
that ought to be done by farmers in 


terests are not easily acquired. 


It Is No Fun to Retire 


I also heard what 


So it is with 


Holstein cow largely because we 
could raise a pretty good one with a 
minimum amount of milk. 

Its mother’s milk for the youthful 
days and then substitutes would go 
but not so with the Channel Island 
stock. They had to be raised on 
skim milk and now to get them we 
are sending our money to Wiscon- 
sin farmers for a cross in butter fat 
test between a Holstein and Guern« 
sey but she is big and free from T. 
B. So we go along on high and 
take our medicine because we did 
not have vision. We were going 








harness, when our point of view and 
judgment of rtral life will be tem- 
pered by the way things work out, and plans 
that are theoretically correct do not always 
work out in practice. 

I am trying to practice what I preach—an 
ambition, not just to make money which never 
was and never can be a characteristic, but to 
make some progress in a better farm and home 
and to profit by the mistakes of the past. 

One of the important things to do, however, 
is to make the necessary changes in work and 
thought that our balance toward our job will 
hold normal. One cannot after passing sixty 
years safely overcome the losses in his farm 
business by increasing the amount of farm 
labor he might have easily done in years past. 
He may, however, by securing a little broader 
outlook on life by contact with men in other 
lines of work and business, make up for the 
Physical loss mentioned above. 

, lam firmly of the opinion this life service of 
interest and application by close contact is the 
only remedy for an agriculture which at least 
should be more satisfactory than at present. 
Schools, legislation and cooperation may help 
to bring about this changed interest but they 
¢annot alone take its place. 

* * * 


Mr, Ohm, the associate editor of AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist said to me recently that the 
fepresentative of a large and outstanding milk 


is a pretty skilled piece of work and only a 
high class man could come near a shooting dis- 
tance of success. It is a pretty safe conclusion 
to expect that diseases other than tuberculosis 
will increase with the youngsters as the busi- 
ness multiplies. 

If we have made good in feed and care, we 
must then deal with the blanks sure to come 
along when the milking period comes on and 
the cash expense must cover the bad ones as 
well as the good ones. Then when they fresh- 
en we have at least one or two years of lighter 
milking than the cost of producing the milk 
will warrant. 

These are some of the difficulties that dis- 
turb a wholesale plan of cow production. Such 
an argument suggests that I would advise 
against calf raising, not at all. As carried on 
today by dairy men producing market milk, 
cows for market are a by product. A few 
calves are raised each year without feeling the 
labor cost. In the winter they get warmth 
from the mature cows, 

In the spring after they are started these 
cheap lands furnish summer feed at low cost 
and when they freshen and take their places in 
the dairy the owners get along with somewhat 
less production because the business is ad- 
justed to it and the family does the work. The 
day finally comes around when a few mature 


along with a milk can full of 3% 
milk. Sometime there will be a 
balancing of values and the large producers of 
milk some how will have calf. growing as a 
part of their business and when that time 
comes I shall no doubt be raising our stock in 
stead of buying it. 





Washington Said— 


There are four things, which, I humbly con- 
ceive, are essential to the well-being, I may even 
venture to say, to the existence of the United 
States as an independent power: 


First. An indissoluble Union of the Stated 
under One Federal Head. 


Second. A sacred regard to Public Justice. 


Third. The adoption of a proper Peace Estab- 
lishment. 


Fourth. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the 
United States, which will induce them to forget 
their local prejudices and politics; to make those 
mutual concessions which are requisite to the gen- 
eral prosperity ; and, in some instances to sacrifice 
their individual advantages to the interest of the 
community. 
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Election Returns 


]* SPITE of the heavy upstate majority 
iwainst the proposed amendments to the 
New York State constitution, all of them were 
carried. These include the amendments for 
$100,000,000 for building, $300,000,000 for 
grade crossings, the reorganization and con- 
solidation of State departments, and the reor- 
ganization of the State judiciary. Good weath- 
er on election day helped to get out a large 
rural vote, but this was offset by the heavy 
Democratic majorities in the cities, particular- 
ly in New York. Senator James Walker, Dem- 
ocratic candidate for mayor of New York City, 
was elected by a heavy plurality of 401,581. 
The Republican party lost a little in the New 
York State Assembly but still have a strong ma- 
jority in both houses.. 

In New Jersey, a Democratic governor, Mr. 
A. Harry Moore, was elected, but the Repub- 
licans scored several successes in the New Jer- 
sey legislature. 


Hay And Grain Production This Year 


STATEMENT published by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the 
New York State College of Agriculture states 


thatethe government fore the hay crop 


ts of 


have increased during the latter part of the 
summer. In the northeastern states, there has 
been a good second growth. The total hay 
crop last year was about 125,000,000 tons. This 
ye the total i ut 109,000,000, or 13 per 
cent less than last year. The demand for hay 
from the South should be good and prices un- 
doubtedly will not be so low as last year. 

\ece rding to this statement, the total yield 
of corn, oats and barley is now estimated to 


I recent above the five-year average and 
12 percent above last year. The corn crop has 
, Nar ae al 


weather. The total 


te that the combined 
feed crops will be greater than last year. The 
demand for hog feed will be less, because of 
the smaller number of hogs. 

As a whole the weather has been quite un- 
favorable for crop growth this year, but the 
supply of feed grain will be fairly good. 

The yield per acre for all crops is estimated 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 


dry 


= 


iree crops indica 





ture to average 6.7 percent below the 10-year 
average. The reduced yields, because of un- 
favorable weather, are equivalent in their 
effect on prices to the addition of 7,000,000 
people to the population, or another New York 
City. Since normal weather is to be expected, 
lower prices in the fall of 1926 are probable. 





A Bad Winter Ahead? 


JOT in many years have farmers of the 
East had such bad harvest weather as 
they have had .o contend with this year. It 
has rained so much that even between spells 
when the sun shone, it was difficult on many 
soils to get on the land. Then the rains have 
been followed by bad freezes and heavy snow- 
falls. Mr. Burritt has called attention in his 
notes to the harvest troubles of the farmers 
of Western New York. Hundreds of acres of 
beans have been ruined; some potatoes have 
been frozen in the ground; and the keeping 
quality of apples probably has been injured 
somewhat by the heavy freezes. 

These troubles, however, are offset, with 
some farmers at least, by the high prices of 
potatoes, the very fair prices of fruit, and the 
fact that with many New York farmers the 
apple crop has been much larger than they 
have estimated. 

Mr. Herbert Janvrin Browne, a long dis- 
tance weather forecaster, who founds his ob- 
servations upon scientific data, states that the 
present exceptionally early winter weather is 
the beginning of a long hard winter, and of 
bad weather cunditions which will last through 
1927. Mr. Browne is supported in his theory 
by many other scientists, who agree that the 
heavy spots on the sun, which reduce the sun’s 
heat, have affected the warm ocean currents 
and these in turn very greatly influence the 
world’s climate, and will continue to do so for 
two years. 

These scientists claim tha: the cold periods 
travel in cycles and that the last one was in 
1816, which was called “the year without a 
summer”, meaning that there were frosts and 
cold, disagreeable weather in every month in 
the year. 





The Quarantine Against Rabies 


N another page we are printing a brief 

account of the controversy in Westches- 
ter County over the dog quarantine, enforced 
by the State Department o° Farms and Mark- 
ets. It seems to be a question of “love me, 
love my dog.” There has been considerable 
bitter feeling aroused against the Department. 
We think such feeling is entirely unjustified. 
for had the Department not taken prompt and 
efficient steps to control the spread of rabies 
there is no knowing how many actual deaths 
might have occurred. 

We understand the liking that most folks 
have for a dog, for we have it ourselves, but 
when it :omes to a problem of the protection 
of people from a horrible disease like rabies 
there can be no question about what ought to 


be done. 





What Are the Cooperatives Doing? 


tI Department of Farm Management of the 
T New York State College is about to take a 
census of all the farmers’ business organizations 
of the State in order tc find out just how many 
of these cooperatives there are, how they are 
organized, what they are doing, and whether or 
not ‘hey are succeec’ng. This information will 
be very valuable to all those interested in the 
cooperative work, and we hope it will have the 
full support and help of all those to whom the 
questionnaire is sent. 

We have often said in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRist that the whole cooperative movement is 
blazing a trail. The only true way that any real 
progress can be made is to study constantly and 
carefully the different experiences and steps taken 
by every organization that is trying to do busi- 
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ness in a cooperative way. Using this experience 
as a guide, the next step ahead can be taken with 
‘more confidence. 





Trespass Troubles in New Jersey 
T a recent conference of representatives of 
various farm groups in New Jersey, a 
case was cited which seems to us to be about 
the worst yet in the way of trouble from tres- 
passers. Some people came along in an auto- 
mobile, and in order to get on to the man’s 
farm, they deliberately cut all of the strands 
of his wire fence. A little late , the farmer’s 
cows got through this gap in the fence and de- 
stroyed considerable property on the grounds 
of an adjoining institution. The institution is 
now suing the farmer for heavy damages. Talk 
about the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back! 
_ There should be a law with a lot of teeth 
in it that can be easily enforced, which will 
take care of criminal trespassers who not only 
steal a farmer’s products but also deliberately 
destroy his property. We understand tha 
the farm organizations of New Jersey will tunis 
year ask their legislators for such a law. We 
wish them success. 


Good Work 


“IME of the wholesale feed manufacturers 
S are doing a most excellent work in encour- 
aging dairymen to weigh and test the milk 
from individual cows, and what is fed to the 
cows, thereby keeping a record on each ‘cow. 
This work is in harmony with what both the 
good farm papers and the agricultural colleges 
have been doing for years, for everyone who 
has any real interest in the dairy industry 
knows that there can be no permanence and 
no success under modern conditions unless the 
poor cows are eliminated and unless the dairv 
is run on good business principles. 








The Grange Program Contest 
HE Grange Program Contest which has at- 
tracted so much attention among Granges 
and Grangers in New York State is now closed 
and the judges are working on the manu- 
scripts. As there are so many of these manus 
scripts and as they have to be sent to the dif- 
ferent judges, it will take some little time to 
reach a decision. As soon as the winners are 
chosen, announcements w'! be printed with 
the winning programs and with the other pro- 
grams not winners which the judges think are 
good. 
Eastman’s Chestnuts 
NE of the things that seems to give my 
co-workers in the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist office staff particular delight is getting a 
joke on the editor. I suppose this is because 
they think I get so many of these stale chest 
nuts off on an innocent and helpless public. 
One of the things that the staff, especially 
likes to do is to keep an eye out for jokes in 
other papers that reflect upon farm editors, 
and when they find them, they sneak them on 
my desk when I am not looking. 
Here are a couple of their latest atrocities: 
It seems there was a disastrous fire on a big 
farm, burning all of the large buildings, includs 
ing the silo. The farm editc: of a nearby newse 
paper, eager to get the story, telephoned for 
details. When he learned that the silo had 
burned, too, he inquired sympathetically: 
“Were all of the cows lost, too, OR WERE 
YOU ABLE TO GET THEM OUT OF THE 
SILO IN TIME?” 


*> * * 

A farm paper editor having worked hard fot 
thirty years retired with $50,000 capital. When 
asked how he had managed to get together so 
much money, he said: 

“I attribute my ability to retire with $50,000 
to the fact that I worked very hard, published 
a fine farm paper, and saved every cent—AND 
ALSO, TO THE DEATH OF AN UNCLE 
WHO LEFT ME $49,999.99” 
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The A. A. Insurance Service 


Something About One ot the Ways We Help Our Readers 


NE of the services which AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST furnishes its readers is 

a travel accident insurance policy sold 

at practically cost to subscribers. We 
are proud of this service because the company 
which we have secured tc furnish it is relia- 
ble, and especially, because it is the most and 
best insurance for the least money that we 
know of; and in these days of so much travel- 
ing and so many accidents, insurance has come 
to be an absolute necessity. Before securing 
this policy for our readers, we made a special 
trip to Chicago to make a careful investigation 
of the North American Accident Insurance 
Company. We found that this company had 
been doing business for a good many years and 
was backed with an adequate capitalization, 
and that proper reservations had been set aside 
for making payments on policies. It was found 
also that the men at the head of the company 
were men of integrity, well known and respect- 
ed by the business interests of the Central 
West. Mr. R. H. Gore, one of the managers 
of the company, and in charge of the news- 
paper policies, is a cousin of Governor Gore of 
West Virginia, who was recently Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Coolidge’s Cabinet. 

Surther than this, our investigation showed 
that the North American Insurance Company 
is furnishing its policy to many of the best 
newspapers and magazines in the country, in- 
cluding such papers as the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, The Atlantic Constitution, The Phil- 
adelphia Record, and The Worcester Massa- 
chusetts Telegram. All of these papers have 
been furnishing this insurance service to their 
subscribers for more than three years. It is 
reasonable to suppose that all of these great 
publications ,would not endanger their busi- 
ness standing of years and the personal integ- 
rity of their publishers and editors by using a 
policy for their readers that was not well 
worth every cent that it cost. 

Acting on this information, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST was able to get this policy for our 
readers in the territory where our paper circu- 
lates. No other farm paper has been able to 
secure this policy or any other policy from any 
other company that, in our opinion, equals this 
one. It is perhaps natural, therefore, for a 
competitor to be jealous of this great service 
we are furnishing our readers, and to show 
that jealousy by unsuccessful efforts to dis- 
credit the value of the policy which AMERICAN 
AcrICcULTURIST is offering. 

It is also another interesting fact that farm- 
ers are showing their growing confidence and 
appreciation in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by 
increasing their subscriptions by leaps and 
bounds. In a recent number, we told you how 
these subscriptions had increased so that in 
New York State alone we now have over ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS. 
Again it is perhaps natural that a farm paper 
competitor should view with alarm the rapid 
growth of AmerICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
should use any means to create lack of confi- 
dence in what we are doing. 

As far as the North American accident in- 
Surance policy is concerned, “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating”, so we are publishing 
on this page a list of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
teaders who were protected by this policy and 
to whom claims have been paid in recent 
months for accidents of various kinds. In the 
list you will likely find the name of a friend or 
acquaintance. If there were anything doubtful 
about these claims, of course we would not be 
able to give you the full names and addresses. 
We also have on hand literally hundreds of 
letters from people who have expressed them- 
Selves as fully satisfied with the fine treatment 
they have had from the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. , 
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Name Address Claim Paid Name Address Clai i 
John A. Fox ...... Wyalusing, Pa. ........ $ 80.00 Mrs. Anna Lindblad Sinclairville, N. Y. ... _ pa. 
Roscoe Williams ..- Lloyd, Pa. ............. 20.00 Emma Shaver ..... harvetown, N. Y¥. ..... 20.00 
M. W. MacDougall. Rome, N. Y. ........ -»- 10.00 Rollow W. Peake .. Cato, N. Y. ........... . 20.00 
es eae Millertown, Pa. ........ 28.57. Emma Post ....... Stormville, N. Y. .... 40.00 
Fred W. Henderson. Edmeston, N. Y. ...... + 14.28 Wm. Stephon ...... Boonville, N. Y. ... a 30.00 
R. S. Besicker ..... Watkins, N. Y........ . 10.00 Orr B. King ....... Westfield, Pa. ....... :. (14.28 
Clinton Havener ... Verona Station, N. Y... 30.00 George Blanchard .. Oneonta, N. Y. ........ 130.00 
Nester Zwotosky ...Smyrna, N. Y. ......... 31.43 Charles Leasure ... Nichols, N. Y. ....... ‘= 20.00 
L. E. Esteo ... ... Watkins, N. Y. ........ 10.00 Carl Holtz......... Palatin Bridge, N.Y. ... 80.00 
C. H. Griffen ...... Clinton Corners, N. Y.. 10.00 Mrs. Mary Parise .. Chaffee, N. Y........ - oe 
J. J. Fosby ....---- Brainerd Station, N. Y.. 20.00 Alfred C. Souva .... Great Bend, N.Y. ...... 37.14 
Mrs. Marie Barney . Buffalo, N. Y. ......... 40.00 Lora M. Souva .... Copenhagen, N. Y..... 37.14 
John Hlavaty ...... Greenfield Center, N. Y. 10.00 Elbert Luce Estate . Sinclairville, N. Y. ..... 1000.00 
Lorenz Ashober .... Amsterdam, N. Y. ..... 20.00 M. V. Stevens ..... Goshen, N. Y¥. ...... -« 40.00 
W. J. Holmes ...... Westmoreland, N.Y... 20.00 Carrie L. Coleman . Campbell Hall, N. ¥. 22" 10,00 
Fred E. Bush Est .. Quakertown, Pa. ...... 1000.00 L. M. Wolverton .. Gainesville, N. ¥Y....... 90.00 
W. Holliday ......- Dansville, N. Y. ...... - 20.00 Alice McIvor ...... i. ~ % ae 70.00 
C. H. Murray Est.. Reynoldsville, Pa. ...... 250.00 G M. Lyon ....... Wyalusing, Pa. ..... . AB 20.00 
J. A. Crandall ..... Brooniel, M.. Ye ...00 40.00 G. Van Housen Est.. Bath, N. Y. ........ ... 1000.00 
William Hull .....-. Orchard Park, N. Y.... 60.00 Edna B. C. Barker . Oswego, N. Y. ...... «« 60.00 
Charles B. Gibson .. Hudson Falls, N. Y..... 30.00 Mrs. S. E. Reed . .. New Berlin, N. Y. .... 30.00 
W. M. Clark ......- Potsdam, N. Y......... 130.00 Theron Hitchcock .. LeRaysville, Pa. ..... - 40.00 
William Hall ....-. Cortland, N. Y. ........ * 80.00 E. M. Wixson ..... Hammondsport, N.Y... 50.00 
Thomas J. Farrell .. Caledonia, N. Y. ...... 20.00 Martin V. Stevens .. Goshen, N. Y. ........ 10.00 
Joseph Coleman ... ge 7 sacwlecant 20.09 C. B. Wielland .... Cortland, N. Y. ...... ** 30.00 
. A. Lonergan ...- Ha A ? 2 igaphees: 40.00 Lucy Hitchcock .... Fishkill, N. Y. ........ 60.00 
H. E. Sheppard .... Hannibal, N. Y. ...... - 130.00 Earl Wheeler Est. .. Hornell, N. Y. ...... ++ 1000.00 
G. W. Harrington .. a — oeasesvesees 87.14 Eli Somers ........ Weedsport, N. Y....... 30.00 
Phylis Brucker ....- $y toc ~-% Be. Ks0c35 —Saee John Patterson .... Ellicottville, N. Y...... oa 
W. H. Bennett a ) Reon 90.00 ¢ A. Strong ...... Willoughby, Ohio ...... 60.00 
L. R. Wilcox ....-- B se £2 o De cece ee eeee 40.00 Orr B. | Wesifield, Pa. ......... 30.00 
Fred J. Burk ... ..- on port, N. Y....... 40.09 Fred Hurlbert ..... Wellaboro, Pa. ........ 40.00 
Frank Middlebrook. 5 atham, N. Y. ........ 130.00 Royal J. Finley .... Ogdensburg, N.Y. .... 72.86 
Robert Langdon . eg a? N.Y... 4000 John Elliott ....._. ee - 30.00 
Kenneth Signor ... a00m, Oey vrtete 20.04 Andrew Schiltz .... Strykersville, N. ¥..... 30.00 
G. Washburne ....- Cc — mas. 80.00 Frank Ennis ..._... Standing Stone, Pa..... 50.00 
David W. Slack ...- } am _— ree aan Bert Dorman ...... SS ae see 14.28 
Leon E. Allis ...--- aA. 90.00 Jacob Taylor Estate Fishkill, N. Y. ........ 1000.00 : 
Geo. T. Smith ....- Ne Mhscagesenson an Frank Harris ...... Gerry, N. ¥. .......... 30.09 
John E. Cummings . (enn ni Pal 30.00 Wm. Furman ... .. Windsor, N. Y. ..... .. 100.00 
Daniel Bachinak ... ere N 3000 6H: A. Girndt ::!,.. Treatwell, N. ¥......1. 30.00 
H. J. Elshree....--- a+ *** 4000 A: We Evans ...... Fort Plain, N. Y....... 40.00 
H. O. Hansen ....- E. Chatham, N. Y..... 10.00 Wm. Bright ....... Manlius, N. Y. ........ 14.28 
Wm. Kie ...-.---- Gelway, 0. V.......... 4069 “atvin Gop ...... Stankey, MH. YF. ..ccrce0 10.00 
Albert H. Chambers poe y. * 30.00 Paul J. Rehrer ..... Stanley, N. Y........ .. (2.86 
S. F. Brenon ...--- New Berlin. N. ¥...... 20.00 Halley Keeler ...... Cuyler, BW. Y. ....ccccce 30.00 
C. E. Mallary ...--- —_—as. 30.00 Hyman Virshup .... Newburgh, N. Y....... 57.14 
Virgil Weidman ..- 7) mansburg. N.Y... «1428 «=E- J. Trumbauer ... Quakerstown, Pa. ...... 130.00 
D. D, Wakeman ... WwW Siaaiien’ Conn. ||. 20.00 A-_W. Evans ...... Port Piam, 8. Y. .. <0 24.28 
I. Anderson ... ** Naples, N. Y. "$0.00 J- B. Whiteley ..... Middletown, N. Y. .... 30.00 
I. G. Court ... .--- Youngsville, Pa... .... 13000 Geo. Tister ........ LaFayette, N. Y. ...... 20.00 
C. F. Toenninger --- 7 heesville, N. ¥..... 10.09 Geo. L. Montrose .. Deposit, N. Y. ........ 60.00 
Mrs. Hilda oe **** Rexford, N. ¥. ...-.. ** 299.00 Carl B. Barringer .. Annandale-on-Hudson . 10.00 
John eo Ine od oe pee ... 30.00 Herman C. Andrus Conewango Valley .... 10.00 
i neeng | deading --- West Decatur, Pa. .... 38.33 Elmer C. Kellog ... Owego, N.Y. ......... 10.00 
William Merrian oath Broadalbin, N. Be eecce 30.00 (Continued on page 369) 
Wm. Storrs ...--+++++** 
Holcom® ~ hg Komen 50.00 = 
Harold Pickwick ....-- 
Meridale, N. Y¥.....---- 30.00 Help Us Make A Better Paper 
Angelo Battisto .....-- : E ; oes 5 
St. Johnsville N. ¥..... 10.00 are rear age striving to give our readers a farm 
E. H. Finister .......-- * paper that is interesting, entertaining and instructive in 
—* N. ¥....--- 4286 the farm business. To do this, we must know what farmers 
> seoepres sere *.. 3009 Want. Therefore, we are printing below the names of articles 
Frank A. Wiltsie ...... and departments which regularly appear in AMERICAN AGRI- 
Scotia, N. Y ......++ ++ 20.00 cULTURIST and are asking you to check these according to the 
L. La hee es ane directions below, cut out the clipping and mail it to us. Your 
Pe cen ncongg cooperation will be much appreciated and will be repaid, we 
ST Es senecaces . 27.14 hope, by a better paper. 
Adam Hayss .......-. . Editors, The American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y 
spe N. Y..... 90.00 Gentlemen: I notice you want your readers ’to let you know what 
J. + L- aes innnihen. 6% 20.00 — RB a 5 gpmpees A they like best and how your 
A. B. Bullen o, ‘¥ sees 20.00 jects or aes listed “below that I souty utes tae ind oe . 
Ry ee , figure “2” the others that I usually read: 
Ulster, Pa. ...... scocnn O00 General Articles Service Bureau 
F. R. Simmons ...... =a Editorial Page Legislative Articles 
Marcy, N. Y¥. ....ccc0.. 30.00 Eastman’s Chestnuts. Fruit Articles” 
Mrs. Patterson ....... a What Readers Want to Know Lone Scouts of America 
Poughquage, N. Y. .... 20.00 Dairy Questions Women’s Page 
Lulu B. Giles ........ oe Advertisements Radio 
Mt. Upton, N. Y....... 20.00 Market Articles Letters from Readers 
Mrs. Jennie Scutt ....04 Market Page Poultry Articles 
Bloomville, N. Y. 2... 20.00 Among the Farmers Contests 
Stanton Gifford ........ . Serial Story Sheep Articles 
Masonville, N. Y. ..... 20.00 Crossword Puzzle Farm Engineering 
Howard R. Clark ...... Patterns _ H. E. Cook 
Harpersville, N. YY... 10.00 M. C. Burritt Jared Van Wagencn 
B. hate es wr ye a. 20.00 By way of possible improvement in the American Agriculturist, I 
Earl Weeks ........+. oe 
Schenectady, N. Y. ...« 20.00 SOT ES me 
Gustav Voelker ........ oat 
Ballston Lake, N. Y. .. 20.00 
John Hutson .......... «s 
Fraser, N.Y. .....00- -« 10.00 
Claie Ryder ......02 eos 
Cazenovia, N. Y. ....sm 37.14 
George Livingston .... 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. .... 40.00 Name Address __- 
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Each drop of rain— 
each ray of sunshine 


works slow but ceaseless destruction 
on farm buildings unprotected with 


lead paint ‘ 


AR: sun, rain, snow—each 
takes its turn in destroying 
unpainted buildings. The sun dries 
the surface. Rain and snow soak 
it. Sun and air dry it again. All 
the time the wood is rotting—the 
wooden fibres are crumbling. 


There is a way to prevent this. 
Cover your farm houses and out- 
buildings with lead paint; that is 
with white-lead, obtained from the 
metal, lead. Damp air, dry air, sun, 
and moisture cannot harm any 
wooden surface that is painted with 
white-lead, the standard protec- 
tive covering used for generations. 

Properly painted farms are esti- 
mated by bankers to be worth six- 
teen per cent more than poorly 
painted farms. This means that if 
you wanted to sell your farm to- 
day and the buildings were well 
painted and protected with white- 
lead, you could get a higher price 
than if your farm were paint- 
starved. It means that the loan 
value of your farm is higher. It 
means that you are giving your 
property the necessary protection 
to preserve it for years to come, 
as a home and even as a heritage. 


How Dutch Boy protects 


Farmers who are thoroughly awake 
to the need for protecting and pre- 
serving their buildings use Dutch 
Boy white-lead. This is the purest 
kind of white-lead obtainable. The 
weather cannot destroy the sur- 
face of the structure kept covered 
with it and then in time bring 
ruin to the complete building. 
Master painters and property own- 
ers all over the country rely on a 
mixture of Dutch Boy pure white- 


lead and linseed oil to save the sur- 
face. Such a paint gives a smooth, 
even film that is durable, tough, 
elastic, and waterproof—a_ film 
that does not crack or scale. 

This paint is used mostly for 
exteriors. For interior painting, 
Dutch Boy white-lead mixed with 
Dutch Boy flatting oil gives pro- 
tective finishes that cheer and 
beautify your rooms. 

Red-lead protects the metal sur- 
faces of farm implements and ma- 
chinery just as white-lead saves 
wooden surfaces. Dutch Boy red- 
lead will keep your metal equip- 
ment from rusting. 


Send for free booklet 


If you want to know what paint 
does, how it saves the surface of 
farm buildings, write us for the 
“Handy Book on Painting.” In it 
you will find all kinds of useful in- 
formation about how to mix paint. 
It gives all the formulas you will 
need and—it is free. 

You can always be sure of get- 
ting pure white-lead, red-lead and 
flatting oil if you look for the pic- 
ture of the Dutch Boy trade-mark 
on every package. National Lead 
Company, in addition to white-lead 
and red-lead, makes lead products 
for practically 
every purpose. 

If you desire 
any specific in- 
formation re- 
garding any use 
of lead or have 
any special paint 
problem, write 
to our nearest 
branch. 

















NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, rrr Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue ; Cleveland, 820 
West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 
California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 











Store Now, 


HE storage of 

food, both for 
his family and his 
live stock was a 
necessity for the pioneer farmer. He 
planted in the spring, tended during the 
summer and harvested and stored in the 
fall. He had little chance to buy food 
from the store and little ready cash. The 
reason for storage was easy for him to 
understand. 

The present day farmer has an added 
reason for storage, because much of his 
products are sold on the market and it 
is not always advisable to sell as soon as 
the crop is harvested. It is still true 
that country folks store a considerable 
amount of food for use of the family. It 
is now relatively easy to buy whatever is 
needed at the store, but it is also fairly 
easy to put away a supply of potatoes, 
apples, cabbage and other products for 
use during the winter. 

The housewife in the village or city 
has little incentive to store. A suitable 
place is often lacking, the stuff must be 
purchased anyway, and as a usual thing 
it is purchased in small quantities as 
needed. This condition has sometimes 
caused people to lose sight of the fact 
that someone must store food until it is 
used, and during the world war it gave 
rise to the idea that those who stored 
food were “profitecers”. It is also true 
that farmers have often erroneously 
looked upon cold storage as a detriment 
rather than a help to their business. 


Many Advantages in Storing 

The reasons for storage are obvious. 
3efore man first conceived the idea of 
having a reserve supply of food, it is 
likely that he was often hungry. We 
store food in order that we may have 
a constant supply day after day, the year 
round. We also store that we may 
have a greater variety. We extend the 
season by making the conditions favor- 
able for the product to “keep”. Instead 
of living on cereals and potatoes during 
the winter we have fruit, vegetables, and 
even such leafy things as lettuce and 
celery. This variety in diet helps to 
maintain the health of our people. The 
farmer has another reason for storing 
food, which farmers in pioneer times did 
not have at least to very little extent, 
and that is the desire ot sell products at 
the time when they will bring the best 
returns. Someone must store the pro- 
ducts that are not needed immediately, 
and the one storing them usually reaps 
a reward for so doing. This reward has 
sometimes been a little high for the scr- 
vice rendered, which has influenced 
farmers to do some storing themselves. 

Not all products need the same condi- 
tions to keep well. The idea we have in 
mind is to make the storage conditions 
such that decay or deterioration will 
take place as slowly as possible. In a 
general way this means having the right 
amount of moisture in the air, having 
the right temperature and ventilation, 
the right amount of light or darkness, 
and protection from mechanical injury, 
disease and insects. 

Potatoes Most Commonly Stored 

Potatoes are perhaps more commonly 
stored on the farm than any other food. 


They need a place that has a low tem- 
perature, the nearer it is to 34 degrees F. 


the better for the potatoes. The air 
around them should have plenty of 
moisture so that the tubers will not 


shrivel up, there should be good ventila- 
tion, and the storage place should be 
dark to prevent the development of 
chlorophye in the skins. In my younger 
days I tried an experiment of storing 
some potatoes in a pit. I had heard 
quite a bit about the method, but as we 
so often do when trying something new, 
I forgot one essential condition and 


made my pit in a place that was not well 
drained, with the result that they spoil- 
€ d I Wa 


s prudent in that I experiment- 
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Feast Later 


Back to the Ways of Our Fathers 
By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American Agricullurist 


ed in a small way, 
and lucky in that J 
selected a year, when 
prices were low in 
the spring. In spite of my failure this 
is a good way to store potatoes, IF one 
selects a well drained spot, covers them 
well and provides for good ventilation, 
I have a good friend who has two root 
cellars. They are built into the side of 
a bank, the roof is entirely covered with 
earth. His potatoes, carrots, beets and 
other root crops are in perfect condition 
late into the spring. 


Use Sand If There Is a Furnace 


Where root crops are to be stored for 
home wse, and where there is no suitable 
place, for instance where there is a fur- 
nace in the cellar, a good plan to follow 
is to put them in a box or barrel and fill 
the space between them with dry sand. 
This prevents the rapid evaporation of 
moisture that would otherwise take 
place. The exception to the rule that 
root crops need a moist cool storage 
place is found in Sweet potatoes. They 
need storage in a place with relatively 
high temperature about 50 or 55 F. and 
low humidity in the surrounding air. 

The storage of cabbage offers somie- 
what of a problem. They start growth 
if it is too warm, and in the average 
cellar they are almost certain to decay 
to some extent, leaving a wet, slimy, 
foul smelling mess. The best way I 
know of storing a fev- for home use is to 
sink a barrel in a side hill, preferably in 
sandy soil, or putting in a tile drain 
where needed. If the barrel is sunk in 
a place where snow does not drift badly, 
a few minutes work will enable one to 
get a head of cabbage whenever necded. 
Root crops can also be stored here. 
Where cabbage are stored in amounts 
for marketing they are commonly placed 
head down, preferably in a place where 
the snow drifts deep, and covered with 
hay. 

Easy to Keep Celery 


When I was a kid and had a garden, I 
tried growing celery for the first time. 
I had fair results but when I came to 
harvest it, I had no idea of the proper 
course to pursue. I cut off the roots 
and took it down cellar, with the result 
that it did not keep extra good. Celery 
may be stored in the average cellar by 
digging it up roots and all and standing 
it on the damp cellar bottom, or on wet 
sand if the cellar has a concrete floor. 
If watered, the leaves should not be al- 
lowed to become wet. 

Pumpkins and squashes need a dry 
storage place where the temperature is 
about 50 degrees F. Onions also need 
a dry storage place. Apples should be 
kept as cool as possible without freezing. 

One very common reason why pro- 
ducts of the garden and orchard fail to 
keep well in storage is the fact that they 
are not in good condition when they are put 
into storage. Some may be over ripe 
and soft. Others have injuries. <A 
bruise causes a breaking down of the 
tissue of the plant, or a broken skin al- 
lows bacteria to enter with consequent 
decay resulting. 

Storing Dried Beans 


An experience suffered by many peo- 
ple is to put field beans away in a sup- 
posedly airtight place only to find on 
going for them some time later that they 
have been eaten by a small “bug”. 
Sometimes little is left but the skin. The 
small insects are known as bean weevils. 
The eggs are laid by the adults in the 
beans, and are present when they are 
put into storage. If conditions are fav- 
orable, several generations may be born, 
until the beans are entirely destroyed. 
This can be prevented if at the time of 
storage the beans are fumigated with 
carbon bisulfide, a colorless liquid. It 
has a strong odor and is highly inflam- 

(Continued on pege 357) 
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Seven Great Houses 4 
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Is Near to You 


HESE Seven Great Houses 
were built at big railway and 
mail centers so that one of them 
would be near to you—so that your 
orders would reach us quicker— 
your goods would reach you 
quicker, and with less postage 
and freight for you to pay. 
Building these big plants in each 
section of the United States is part 
of our plan to give you the quick- 
est and best possible service. 


Their Combined Buying 
Power Brings You the 
Lowest Prices 


One of these seven big stores could 
buy goods cheaply and sell goods 
at low prices, just as other stores 
do. But acting together, buying all 
together, their vast purchases en- 
able us to buy and sell at lower 
than market prices. 

Each season we go into the 
market with over Fifty Million dol- 
lars in cash. Think of that tremen- 
dous advantage. Car load lots, yes 
even the entire output of a factory 
is bought; the markets of the world 
are searched to secure goods of 
standard quality at prices lower 
than a smaller organization could 
rossibly buy. 


Montgo 


‘What makes Ward’s low prices 
possible? ”’ 

There you have your answer. 
Our big cash buying for youand 
for over eight million other 
families. 


A $50.00 Saving 
For You 


Your Catalogue offers you a saving 
of $50 this very season—but you 
must use the Catalogue to save 
this money. Turn to it regularly 
for everything you need to buy. 
Send all your orders to Ward’s and 
there will be an average cash sav- 
ing of at least $50 each season 
for You! 


We Never Sacrifice 
Quality to Make 
a Low Price 


The assurance of better quality is 

yours every time you buy at 

Ward’s. We make sure that every 

article we sell is dependable—that 

it will give good service. We would 

rather miss selling you than to dis- 

appoint you. Therefore, we offer. 
no “price baits.”” Mere cheapness 

may get your first order—but sat- , 
isfactory quality makes you our 

friend. 


~~ ee ot et Seems 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Use Your Catalogue 


The opportunity is yours. One of these 
seven great Houses of Ward’s is con- 
venient to you. You have a copy of 
our Catalogue. Use your Catalogue. 
Send all your orders to Ward’s. 


Your orders are 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 
24 hours. That saves time. But be- 
sides, one of our seven big houses is 
near to you. Your orders reach us 
quicker, Your goods reach you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, 
and more satisfactory to send all 
your orders to Ward’s. 


(7) 333 


Ward &Coa 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago 


Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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PRODUCTS 


with a single aim 


—your satisfaction 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flo-Lac 
Varnish-Stain 


Reproduces rich hard-wood 
effects. Eight attractive 
shades for furniture, floors 
and woodwork. Non-fading. 
Easily applied. Ask your 


Sherwin-Williams dealer. 





Painting Guide. 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Inside 
Floor Paint 


Made for the hardest wear. 
Spreads easily. Dries quickly 
with a hard, enamel-like 
gloss. Eight popular shades. 
Recommended on the Farm 





Enamel 


leading architects. 








te 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone 
Wall Paint 


Velvety—non-glossy. Plain, 
blended and multicolor ef- 


fects. Beautiful ‘and 


lasting. Washable. Non- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Mar-Not 
Floor Varnish 
Heel proof. Water resisting. 
Dries with a lustre that lasts. 


long- Does not scratch white or 
chip—surprisingly tough and 








Your favorite color in En. 
ameloid. Porcelain-like fine 
ish, practical—easy to brush, 
Popular price. A real finish 
for furniture and woodwork. 


fading. Easily applied, fol- elastic. At “Paint Head- 


lowing simple directions. 





Williams dealer. 


quarters’’—the Sherwin- 








See the Farm Painting Guide at the nearest Sherwin-Williams dealer, 
“Paint Headquarters” — the most helpful paint store in your town. 











FREE: 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 


Name 


Address 


610 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me a free copy of your new Color Book. I am interested in 


Painting 

O House 0 Silo 0 Wagons O Floor 
O Barn O Auto O Roof O Tractor 
And in Insecticides O Fly Spray O Cattle Dips O 





Send this COUPON for valuable and § 
beautiful painting book. Send now. 





VARNISHES 


©S. W. Co., 1925 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Old Dutch 


The last word in quality en- 
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.iow to Secure Shipping Point 
7 Inspection 


How can we secure shipping point in- 
spection of potatoes. To whom should we 
write and what will be the cost of such in- 
spection7—R. F., New York. 


PPLICATION for shipping point 

inspection shculd be made to Bu- 
reaw of Markets, State Department of 
Farms and Markets, Albany, N. Y. A 
fee is charged for the inSpection whick 
in the case of potatoes will be $4.06 
per car. We doubt if it will be possible 
t- get this service on on. car. If pos- 
sible when making application, cooper- 
ate with other growers so that a con- 
siderable volume of business is afforded. 
Anyone making application for such in- 
spection is expected to have inspection 
made of all the commodity which he 
grows. 

The service has been handicapped by 
lack of funds. A fee is charged but 75% 
of this must be turned over to the State 
Treasurer and 25% sent to the U. S 
Department of Agriculture. The serve 
ice is therefore not financed by the fees 
and must depend upon appropriation 
from the state legislature. Inspection 
service was started on potatoes in 1922 
and has been extended to include cab- 
bage, apples, peaches and in a few cases, 
lettuce, carrots and pears. The inspecs 
tion reduces the risks incident to mars 
keting and assures that good grading of 
products will receive a premium. 








amel. Remarkably beautiful 
and resistant to wear. White, 
ivory, and French gray, both 
gloss and dull. Specified by 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Enameloid 


Clubroot Of Cabbage 


We have trouble in growing cabbages in 
our garden. They look all right for a 
while and then they begin to wiit and the 
leaves turn yellow. Can you tell us what 
causes this? The ground is fertile and the 
plants were healthy when we set theni out, 
A. H., Pa. 


ERHAPS your cabbages are troubled 

with clubroot. You can easily tell 
whether this is the trouble by pulling a 
few of them. If it is clubroot, they will 
pull easily, and apparently have few 
roots, but what roots there are will be 
swollen, and there will be a large swell- 
ing just velow the ground. 

This disease is caused by a parasite 
that lives over winter’in the ground, 
It enters the growing roots and de- 
velops causing the swollen roots and 
interfering with the passage of food and 
moisture to the leaves. A plant affected 
will never form a head. Sometit¢es 
not all the plants in a field are affected, 
but a large percent usually are. 

The best way to control this disease 
is not to set out plants on a piece of 
land that is affected with clubroot. The 
addition of lime helps because the organ- 
ism that causes the disease prefers an 
acid soi! 





Insects Damage Stored Apples 


paseCtTS which damage fruit in the 

fall are frequently put into storage 
along with apparently sound fruit, where 
they later develop and do much damage, 
Insects have been observed to feed upon 
fruit piled in the orchard as well as 
after it has been put into storage. The 
worst offenders are codlin moth larvae, 
the lesser apple worm, San Jose scale 
and apple maggots. 

Fortunately the codlin moth and the 
apple faggot confine their efforts to a 
single apple, but the apple worm and 
scale often pass from apple to apple. If 
fruit is placed in cold storage and held 
at a temperature just above the freezing 
point until ready to use, little injury will 
result from insects. The low tempera- 
ture checks their growth and feeding, 
although it does not usually kill the in- 
sects. Apples infested with insects, hows 
ever are not likely to keep as well in 
storage as sound apples. 

Aside from thorough measures to con- 
trol these insects earlier in the year, and 
using as much care as possible to see 
that infested apples are not put into 
storage, little can be done, except to put 
them in cold storage to.check the activ- 





ity of the insects. 
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Apple Market Is Favorable 


National Production Smailest In Years 


ROSPECTS for 

marketirg the 
apple crop at good prices are favorable. 
The crop is smaller than the average, 
quality is better than usual, the domestic 
demand is gencrous, the export market 
promises to take fully as many apples as 
a year ago, and prices for winter varieties 
have already advanced over the openings 
several weeks ago. 

The smallest total apple harvest since 
1921 is estimated for this year. The total 
crop is smaller than last year in nearly 
all important states except New York, 
Illinois, Michigan and Washington, and 
is estimated at 164 million bushels com- 
pared with 179 million bushels in 1924. The 
crop is gencrally concentratec ir. com- 
mercial sections and is of high quality, 
which accounts for an increase in the com- 
mercial crop to 30 million barrels as com- 
pared with 28% million ‘ast year. 

In the northwest, the crop is reported 
to be the largest «a record. Washington, 
which usually produces about one-fourth 
of the commercial crop, reports a yield 
of 8,160,000 barrels or 23 per cent above 
last year’s harvest. Idaho, with 1,433,000 
barrels in prospect, shows a 100 per cent 
increase, while Oregon expects 1,382,000 
barrels compared with 1,750,000 last ‘ear. 
Up to October 24, carlot shipments of 
apples from the western group of states, 
exclusive of California, have been 5,690 
cars larger than in the corresponding time 
las: season. The Hood River district o. 
Oregon will probably mare only half as 
many apples as last season, when an un- 
usually large crop was harvested. Apple 
shipments from the northwest have prob- 
ably reached their peak as the harvest 
movement usually occurs around the mid- 
dle of October. Over a third of the crop 
has already been disposed of, with Jona- 
thans well out of the way, and the mar- 
keting of the Delicious crop is progress- 
ing rapidly. : 

Shipments of upples fron. the eastern 
states also have been boosted by the early 
season to 1,186 cars more than to the cor- 
responding time last year in spite of a 
smaller total production. The Virginias, 
which always export a considerable quan- 
tity of apples, had only about half as many 
as a year ago, and the crop has been sold 
out early at prices netting fully as much 
as the domestic market. The New York 
apple crop is of exceptional quality, and 
it is believed that 75 per cent of the com- 
mercial Baldwin crop may grade A com- 
pared with only 46 per cent last year. 

The season opened with prices lower 
than last year, but the market has ad- 
vanced until it compares more favorable 
with the corresponding time a year ago. 
Early in September, Illinois and Michigan 
Duchess varieties were quoted mostly $1 
pared with $1.25 to a bushel basket com- 
$1.50 on the same date in 1924, and Maiden 
Blush at $1.25 to $1.50 compared with $1.50 
to $1.75. Best midv-estern Jonathans are 
now selling around $7 a barrel compared 
with $7.50 to $8 a year ago. The earlier 


By GILBERT GUSLER varieties of apples 


are pretty well mar- 
keted already. Prices will undoubtedly 
work higher now that the heavy move- 
ment marketward of fall apples is letting 
up. 

The early harvest is reflected in the 
large stocks of apples already accumu- 
lated in storage. Holdings on October 1 
showed 825,000 barrels and over a mil- 
lion boxes of apples an increase of 68 
per cent over last year and far above the 
five-year average. 

The foreign market outlook for Ameri- 
can apples is as good as, if not better than, 
that of last fall, and our exporters may 
again ship 15,000 carloads of apples to 
other countries. 

Exports during the past two seasons 
have taken about 15 per cent of the car- 
lot shipments. This foreign trade is chiefly 
with the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe. Although the English crop is 
larger and of better quality than that of 
a year ago, it is scarcely over half a full 
crop, and much of the production is of 
cooking varieties. 


The Continential apple crop is said to be | 
very light, and the failure of the pear crop | 


all over central and northern Europe wll 
increase the demanc for apples. Canadian 
prospects do not approach last year, so 
that exports from that country should aot 
offer serious competition to United States 
fruit abroad. Ihe Canadian commercial 
crop is estimated at 2,600,000 barrels, 
which is less than 1o per cent of the ¢>- 
mestic crop which finds its way into the 
highways of commerce. 





Prune Black Knot From Plums 
and Cherries 
|S peer knot of plums and cherries is a 
troublesome disease if not detected and 
eradicated until it gets a firm hold on the 
tree. A thorough inspection in the fall, 
pruning out all branches that are affected 
with the -haracteristic knots, together with 
applications of bordeaux mixtures during 
the spring and summer will control the 
disease. 

In the spring the knots are olive green 
in color. As the summer advances they 
grow in size and become black and more 
brittle. Mr. H. C. Young of the Ohio 
Experiment Station calls attention to two 
important points to notice when attempting 
to control the disease. The so called 
“summer spores,” are produced abundantly 
during the spring and early summer, the 
winter spores develop during mid winter 
and spring. These spores are carried to 
other branches of the tree and to other 
trees and the following year produce new 
“knots.” 

A fall :nspection and pruning of diseased 
branches will do much to »revent the spread 
of the disease, because it prevents the 
maturing and spreading of the spores. The 
limbs that are pruned off should be care- 
fully burned. 








PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF POTATOES AND APPLES 
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This graph shows the per capita production of potatoes and apples for the 
Past 9 years. The article on this page on the condition of the apple market and 
the article on page 11 on the potato mraket will give our readers the facts regard- 
ing the market conditions of these two crops. 





The loose wheel . .. 


““comes a cropper’ 


A STORY ABOUT FORD ECONOMY 


CF pinay: around with a loose wheel on your 
wagon is like putting “cheap” oil in your 
Ford. The inevitable breakdown comes sooner 
or later, while the price of preventing trouble 
is so small that the risk isn’t worth it! 

A year’s supply of “‘cheap” oil for your Ford 
will scarcely be $3.00 less than the same num- 
ber of quarts of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” But 
the “cheap oil results” may cost you many 
dollars in repairs, in prematurely-worn bearings, 
pistons, piston rings, in excessive carbon and 
fouled spark plugs, in lost power and riding 
comfort. Inferior or incorrect oil also brings 
increased oil and gas consumption to add to 
your cost of operation. 

That is why so many thousands of farmers 
consider it economical to pay a few cents more 
per gallon for Mobiloil “E.” Price per quart 
is no accurate basis for figuring costs. Price per 
mile zs! On that basis, Gargoyle Mobiloil “«E” 
is the cheapest oil you can buy. It will give 
you all the economy, power and smooth opera- 
tion, the satisfaction and freedom from repairs 
and expense that the Ford Motor Company 
build into every car they make. 


For the differential of your Ford car use Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as speci- 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations, For your 
Fordson tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in 
summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in winter. 

Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal 
cities. Address: New York, Chicago, or Kansas 
City. - 














“VACUUM OIL COMPANY™| 








Let this sign guide 
Jou to low-cost opera 


$56 (10) 
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the same Feed-But 
The Profit Doubled 





Dairy experts are authority for the statement that in 
the average dairy an increase of only 10% in the milk 
yield will DOUBLE the net profit from the herd. It’s 
the extra quarts that add so rapidly to your profit 


margin. 


—And 10% more milk is not beyond your reach, Many dairymen 
constantly write us of this, and still greater, milk increases 
through including Kow-Kare as a part of the regular winter 


ration. 


Milk-Making Organs 
Respond to Kow-Kare 


During the long winter months what 
a “grind” your cows encounter! Poor 
exercise, poor air, little green food— 
yet a full milk yield is needed to show 
a profit balance from your winter’s 
work. 

Kow-Kare aids the cow to digest and 
turn into milk the coarse, dry winter 
diet. Heavy production without 
danger of breakdown is what this 
all-medicine invigorator makes pos- 
sible. In actual returns on the invest- 
ment no crop-fertilizer can equal the 
effect of Kow-Kare on your winter 
milk crop. 


Vigorous Cow-Health a 
Natural Result 


Kow-Kare is used sparingly. It is 
all-medicine; it assists, builds up and 
adds vigor. While it is putting more 
milk in the pail it is also building 
new health and resistance into the 
cow. 


That bigger milk check can be yours; 
let Kow-Kare help you this winter, 
Most feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have it—$1.25 and 65csizes. 
If your dealer is not supplied, we will 
send it postpaid. 


FREE Cow Book 


Hundreds of thousands of dairymen 
use our book, “The Home Cow 
Doctor”’ as their “‘reference library” 
in treating cows “off feed”’ or suffering 
from such disorders as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, etc. 
Besides telling how to use Kow-Kare 
in treating these diseases, there is 
a wealth of useful dairy information. 
Write for your copy. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. K Lyndonville, Vt. 
Bag Balm 


10 ounce 
can, 60¢ ™ 


KOW-KARE 


—_ 
‘Fights Disease-Improves Yield 


BAG BALM 
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MONEY 


IG foro BAGS 


For shipments made on or before 
December 12th, we will pay for 


t “ bh as feeds, midds and bran Se each 
lb = wed k feed and small feed 4¢ each 
* brewers grain and larger 6¢ each 
r bags all size . _ - 2e each 
s bags (unfit to repair) - le each 
take good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 160 bags or more If you do 
pot want to grade your bag ship them as they are 
grade them, sending you report and ebeek. 

e, Peoples Bank of Buffalo. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
Clinton St. Beffale, #. Y. 














Best fo 30 Year's 
forDistemper, Pink-Eye. 
Influenza, Laryngitis. 
Cataarhal Fever, Epizootic. 
Coughs or Colds. , 


for Horses, 
Mules & Dogs, 
Sponn MepicatCo. 


SHEN. INO 


c 





DISTEMPER 
COMPOUNP 





Brings you 6 No-Trespassing Signs, 
ed large type on cloth 
Canaan, Conn 


$1.00 


PRESS, New 


print- 
H 


BRINCKERHOFF 


Grade Cows Money 


Winners 
HE herd of grade cows that created 
such a sensation at the National 
Dairy Show, substantiated its claim to 
greatness when the final awards of 
prizes were announced. The herd had 
118 ribbons, out of a possible 126 and 
won cash prizes to the amount of $2,985 
out of a possible $3,120. They won all 
the firsts and championships. 
Last June Hugh G. VanPelt, man- 
aging Director of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers, set out to find the 100 
best grade cows in America. With the 
assistance of the various cow testing 
associations, over 20C herds in 11 differ- 
ent states were inspected. It is said 
that something like $65,000 was spent 
in getting this herd together, assembling 
and exhibiting them and advertising 
them to the farmers of America. This 
was solely an educational venture on the 
part of the gluten manufacturers and 
no attempt was made on their part to 
merchandise their product through the 
exhibit. The results that have been ob- 
tained, determined that it was indeed 
worth while. 


Most Farmers Keep Grades 


“ The reason that this grade herd was 
assembled was because 96 per cent of 
our dairy cows are grade animals. 
Therefore the average dairyman wants 
to know more about grade cows of the 
better class and how to raise them. The 
grade herd that was on exhibit and 
which drew five times as much atten- 
tion by actual count than any of the 
other exhibits, proves that cow testing 
associations are organizations that help 
tie dairy farmers to manage, feed, test 
and improve their herds, thereby im- 
proving their business. Furthermore 
all of these grade cows were sired by 
pure bred bulls of high producing an- 
cestry which goes to show that it pays 
to use pure bred bulls as long as they 
have good records back of them. 


Summary of Winnings 
Here is a summary of the winnings of 
the cows in this grade herd. 

First prize and champion—Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein and 
Jersey cows. 

First prize—Guernsey and Holstein 
heifers from Cow Testing Association 
Record dams. 

First prize—Every group, including 
gets-of-sire for each breed, dairy herds 
and groups of five cows from single Cow 
Testing Associations. 

First prize State herds—Grade Jer- 
seys by Vermont, Grade Guernseys by 
Wisconsin, Grade Holsteins by Minne- 
sota. 

This herd also won 20 second prizes 
—19 third—13 fourth—7 fifth—6 sixth— 
5 seventh—3 eighth—5 ninth—and 5 
tenth prizes—a total of 118. 

It had been announced previous to 
the opening of the Dairy Show that 
these cows would be placed on sale. 
However, owners 0! only 52 of these 
cows will be willing to part with them 
and consented to their sale at auction. 
The 52 cows were sold in 4 hours and 
brought $7,417, the top price being $250 
for a Guernsey cow. The champion 
Holstein cow was rot included in the 
sale but was sold privately f + $325, a 
most unusual price for a grade cow. 

This exhibit established a precedent 
not only for the National Dairy Show 
but for every large dairy exhibit. It 
brings the well bred grade cow to the 
front and thereby establishes a class 
that will draw the attention and in- 
crease the interest of the average farmer. 





Bulletin Discusses Care of Dairy 


ARE and management of Dairy 
Bulls, is the title of a new bulletin, 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 





1412, which discusse: briefly the numer- 
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) Gombault’s Caustic Baleam ia 
your barn—ready for emergencies. For 
41 yeare @ reliable and effective remedy foe 
Spavin, Capped Hock, Carb, Spliat,Laryn- 


gitie, Thoroughpin, Quittor, Wind Galls, 
Poll Evil, Sprains, Fistula, Grease, Barb 
Wire Cuts, Calk Wounds. 

Treat these things with Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. Directions with every bottle. Won't 
ecar or discolor hair. per bottle at drug 
stores, or direct on reveipt of price. The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 
Good 


TO THE LAST 
FORKFUL 


The Unadiiia makes good 
silage and keeps it good. 

There is _no waste—no 
moulding silage—no oozing 
out of valuable juices, for 
Unadilla doors are strong, 
air tight, frost repellant, and du- 
rable. They insure . palata- 
tg2. succulent and milk producing 
silage. Easy to use and safe. 
With the continuous front open- 
ing you simply push silage out at 
the floor level —no more pitchin, 
of heavy silage —no more fear 0: 
dangerous falls. ( 

Send for catalog, prices and 
sarly order discounts. 

Write for catplogs on farm water 
tubs, ot tanks, Corneriess poult 
houses, and the new beautiful line 
garden furniture, fences, arbors, 
UNADILLA 


DILLA 
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Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA | 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds 


During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New York 
Average Yearly Temperature 70 Degrees 

| ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
Sailing, Bathing, Cycling, Tennis, Riding, Driving, 
Golf, Fishing, Dancing, Ete. . 
Sailings, Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw Oil-Burning 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Offering passengers the comforts and convenfenees 
enjoyed on highest class transatlantic liners. Tickets 
are interchangeable on these two steamers. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUDA 


Unsurpassed location overlooking ocean, harbor 
and surrounding islands. Finest cuisine and ser- 
vice, magnificent tiled, covered and heated swim- 
ming pool. 


For illustrated booklet write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Local Tourist Agent 























ous problems bearing on proper manage- 
ment of dairy bulls, how to handle them 
safely, and how to keep them in good 
condition. 

Newspapers and farm papers frequents 
ly tell of persons being injured or killed 
b; bulls, as a result of improper equip- 
ment or wrong handling. Because of 
such occurrences, dairy bulls have comd 
to be looked upon in some cases as nec- 
essary evils. This attitude, says the de- 
partment, often means neglect in such 
essentials as feeding, exercise, removal 
of manure from pens, and various other 
details of care. Proper care and manage- 
ment of the bull will eliminate much of 
the danger and resultant loss of his use. 
A copy of the bulletin may be secured, 
as long as the supply lasts, from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, Washington, D. C 
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Potatoes 


Go High 


Prices Pass Wartime Level 


HE potato market outlook is in direct 
contrast to that which confronted the 
grower last fall. A year ago, the largest 
crop on record had been produced, chiefly 
due to favorable weather conditions and 
a correspondingly high yield per acre. 
This year, the potato crop, en a per capita 
basis, is -he smallest on record with one 
exception. The forecast as of October 1 
of a yielc of 344,227,000 bushels represents 
a per capita production of 2.98 bushels. 
The average in the past twenty years has 
been 3.77 bushels while last year it was 
4.07. bushels. 

The potats crop in the early and inter- 
mediate states was estimated at 61,772,000 
bushels, a decrease of 30 per cent under 
the 1924 yield. Shipments from these 
states to October 24 were only 37,675 
cars compared with 49,881 cars in the corre- 
sponding time last year. Under the rela- 
tively light supplies, prices have averaged 
considerably higher than in the previous 
year, at times two and three times those 
of the corresponding period in 1924. Also, 
these states marketed early, leaving the 
market clear for the late crop. 

The crop in the main late producing 
states is estimated at 282,619,000 bushels, 
a loss of -3 per cent from last year. High 
prices have attracted carly marketing, how- 
ever, and carlot shipments to October 24 
from these sections had exceeded the same 
period a year ago by 5.057 cars, or nearly 
8 ner con 

in tue wate potato sections, the three big 
producing states, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, have a crop estimated at, 75,- 
867,000 bushels as against 114,064,000 
bushels in 1924, or a production this sea- 
son of but 58 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Furthermore, the crop in such states as 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and 
Indiana, which ordinarily produce enough 
potatoes to supply their local demand until 
December or possibly January, is only 
about half as Iarge as ‘n 1924 and con- 
siderably under the five-year average. 
These states are already in the market for 
potatoes for immediate: shipment. 

The shortage of potatoes in the middle- 
western states will open up markets for 
northwestern potatoes which are usually 
closed to them. The crop in the north- 
west is larger than the 1924 harvest. The 
Washington crop is estimated at 6,712,000 
bushels compared with 6,615,000 produced 
in 1924. Idaho’s crop was estimated on 
October 1 at 12,254,000 bushels, nearly -5 
per cent larger than the 1924 crop of 
10,725,000 bushels. The commercial crop 
of Washington, it is estimated, will run 
between 6,000 and 7,000 cars, while Ore- 
gon will probably ship from 7oo to 800 
cars. 

small crop of sweet potatoes is an- 
other factor of support in the market. The 








Passzersy: Caught anything? 

FIisHeERMAN: Nope, I just come 
down to let the fish know I pulled 
through the winter —Lire. 











crop is figured at 74,337,000 bushels, only 
slightly larger than last year’s shert pro- 
duction and much under the five-year aver- 
age crop of 96,200,000 bushels. The sea- 
son was early this year and high prices 
have helped to move the crop to market 
faster than last year. Shipments to Oc- 
tober 24 were 9,021 cars compared with 
only 7,113 cars to the same time last sea- 
son. 

In view of the sort potato crop, it was 
not surprising that the autumnal advance 
should start several weeks earlier than 
usual. Prices at Chicago throughout the 
season have averaged around $1 per hun- 
dred pounds higher than at the correspond- 
ing time last season. Since October 1, 
prices of northern round whites in the 
Chicago carlot market have advanced $1.35 
a hundred pounds, and dealers report pay- 
ing growers more than the record prices 
in 1919. This rising trend is directly op- 
posite to the declining narket last fall, 
when prices were off 50 cents from Sep- 
tember quotations, or two years ago when 
an average decline of about $1 per hundred 
pounds occurred at Chicago from mid-Sep- 
tember to mid-October. 

n years of short potato crops, prices 
usually advance consistently through the 
winter once the peak of supplies has been 
passed. In all the short crop years since 
1902, farmers who held potatoes until 
April sold them for an average of 40 cents 
more per bushel than if they had sold in 
October. Average farm prices of potatoes 
by months during all the short crop years 
in this period were October, 64 cents a 
bushel; November, 75 cents; December, 79 
cents; January, 84 cents; February, 87 
cents; March, 95 cents; Apri:, $1.06. 

—GILBERT GUSLER. 


Store Now—Feast Later 

(Continued from page 352) 
able especially in a gascous form. Use 
this at the rate of one pound for each 
2C) cubic feet of space. It is placed in 
a deep dish which may rest on the 
beans. Cover tightly. Keep matches 
or other lights away. 

Quite a few products that we think 
of as highly perishable can be kept for 
some time. We had tomatoes on 
Thanksgiving day one year. We pulled 
up a few vines and hung ther in the 
cellar and the green tomatoes ripened 
gradually. A little thought will make 
it possible to improve the storage condi- 
tions on most farms. More food pro- 
ducts grown on the farm can be stored, 
or they can be stored better so as to 
lengthen the season. The result will 
b: felt in lower food costs as well as in 
a more varied and consequently better 
diet 


Weak Calves 


S a general proposition, i believe 

and find it to be true, that the calf 
that shows only four milk teeth is weak 
and anemic, improperly developed at 
birth, and consequently unfit to begin 
life under conditions will insure its fut- 
ure usefulness. 

Such calves seldom develop into 
healthy and profitable cows. This I 
have found to be true since being asso- 
ciated with cows and cattle for more 
than 35 years. 

Not only is this my own belief, but we 
have the words of eminent and progress- 
ive dairymen on record as expression of 
their belief on this subject. One of 
these, Edward Van Alstyne once said, 
“I always make it a point to examine 
the calf’s mouth and if I find only four 
milk teeth that calf is not worth raising.” 

Whether there are any records of ex- 
periments along this line I am unable to 
say, but I do know that many of the 
foremost breeders are averse to raising 


calves that show this sign of weakness 
at hi-et ee ee 
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It’s the protective 


wire. The heavier 
fence will last. 
distinct advantages. 


keeps it from rusting, not the size of the steel 
LEADCLAD fences have two 


1 LEADCLAD fences are coated with pure | 
lead—and lead doesn’t rust. 

2 The pure lead coating of LEADCLAD 
fences is 7 times as heavy as galvanized o—_< 
coating of ordinary fences. 


That’s why fencing with LEADCLAD is real 
economy—LEADCLAD is built to outlast three 
ordinary galvanized fences. 

Write for reports of tests, data, etc. 


LEADCLAD WIRE Co. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA. 


(11) 387 


for your fence: 


coating your fence has, that sm 
the coating, the longer your 


mee 
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DURHAM - CONNECTICUT 


When you are ready to change from 
dairy to beef, we can sell you a real 
Herd Header Bull and some real female 
HEREFORDS of the right type and 


breeding. 
PHILIP J. RICH ANDY CARTER 
Manager. Herdsman. 





PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
pulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list 
Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM, Dept. A 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer two bul) calves, two and five months olf, 
out of A. R dams with credible records. and by 
tres that get production and type. 


For particulars erite 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor., E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














RIGHTED 1923 
HORSE BREEDERS 
= BELGIANS 
Ailes Farceur Belgians will give you 
BROOKFIELD FARM ROFIT RODUCTION 
ze ROGRESS LEASURE 


Before buying see ‘the Farceurs 
Stallions and mares at reasonable pricem 


KNOLLWOOD FARM 
FAYETTEVILLE, M. Y., DEPT. A 


A. L. Brockway, .Owner Oliver Jones, Sept. 


SWINE BREEDERS 
155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and Yorke 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pigs, weaned, and good feeders. Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $4 each. Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
charge for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense. Shipped subject to your ap< 
proval. A. LUX. 206 Washington St, 
Woburn, Mass. 











-_—- 
200—FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—200 
Yorkshire and Chester cross and Chester and Berks 
shire cross, all good growthy pigs. For feeding pigs 6 te 
8 weeks old, $4 each; 8 to 9 weeks old $4.50 each. I 
have pure bred Chester Whites 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.00 
each. Barrow boars or sows, also pure bred Yorkshire Bar- 
~ —_ or _ $5 each. I guarantee safe delivery 
and no charge for shippin; 
pop tinne pping crates. All pigs C. 0. D. on 
WALTER LUX 388 Salem $ 
Tel. 0086. 


WOBURK, MASS, 











TUBERCULIN TESTED 
HOLSTEIN AND AYRSHIRES 
100 head to select from. 

Fresh this Fall. 
SPOT FARM 
J. C. Reagan, Prop. Tully, N. Y¥. 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 
WE ARE OFFERING 
As especially good lot of young bulls out of good 
milking dams. 
Write us about them and 
get our herd catalogue 
FLINTSTONE FARM, D&lton, Mass. 
D. H. Cande, Mer. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


LARGE Reg. Shropshire Yearling Rams: also Ram Lambs. 
Big values. Priced low. LEROY C. BOWER, Ludiowville,W.Y. 











Purebred RAMBOUILLET RAMS. 2 yearlings, 5 lambs, -ex- 
tra good. on State road. H. C. BEARDSLEY, Mea- 
tour Falls, M. Y. 





10 Rams. 


30 CHOICE Reg. Shropshire Ewes. 
WiLson, @. ¥. 


STEVENS BROS. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
ERRIS trcricxs PULLETS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, COCMERELS 
igreed. Egg contest winners for years. Pay ~ 

after you seethem. C: te satisfaction guarenteed. 

rite today for special sale bulletin and big (ree catalog. 


GEO. B- FERRIS, 96.4 Umon, Gano Rarios. Micn. EGGS 











25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guinem 
Santams, Collies, Stock. Fees ‘ow Catalog 





$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Double Descendant of 


The-Century Sire 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 


This fine young bull, born April <2, 
has extremely fine close-up records 
in his pedigree. His sire is out of a 
31-pound daughter of Dutchland Col- 
antha Sir Inka, the best son of that 
famous milk sire, Colantha Johanna 
Lad, and he has 22 A.R. daughters to 
his credit, the best of which has a 
record of 30 pounds. 

This young bull’s dam Is 1 DAUGH- 
TER of Dutchiand Colantha Sir inka, 
and is out of Winana Segis May 2nd, 
the holder of the New York State 
record for the 305-day perlod at 41 
years of age. 

When you analyze this young bull’s 
pedigree you cannot help but marvel 
at the excellent breeding and produc. 
tion records that are back of him 
which insure him as a getter of high 
producing daughters In your herd. He 
is a line-bred “Dutch” producer. 


PRICE $150. Terms Arranged. 
Write for Particulars 
FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y. 














When writing to advertisers be sure te 





PIONEER FARM™~ TELFORD, PA. 


mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 
HE Dezirymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 


ing the first part of November for milk 


testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miies of New York City. The prices 
Le ned below are not received by the 
farmer but go into the pool. hey are 
prices dealers pay the League. 
FE xy $2.80 
C) Bet Fee COON enecesnenee 2.10 
Cask 2D 86S CiRiincccccesnnacs 2.55 
Gilsss 2 G Selt CRESS acuncccucce 2.30 
Class 3A | por whole milk 
Cond ad OR enuen 2.10 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder ..... 2.10 
Class Jt HH | eese other than 
MERCI cntsintnnnemeen 2.10 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 
Sheffield Producers 
The Shefiicld Farms Producers an 
Mounces tl following prices for 3% 
milk the 201 to 210-mile zone 
DIE 3B  daceccdgasecsconsace .. .$2.80 
8 Pa ne NEE 
a 
Cl 4 prices determined by butter 
and f quotations on the New York 
nN t 
The above prices in each class are 
no e final prices the farmer reccives. 
The final prices received from the dealer 
is the result of the weighted average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
pr s the one to be compared with the 


L: .gue pool 
Non Poo) Cooperative 


price, 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erat announces the tollowing prices 
for 3 ik in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Class 7 o0ecenevedecetoeneses .$2.70 
Cl ee ae ae en 2.30 
Cl © ‘pacatiabthntiiienaenaaiaiaeaeiiaie 2.00 
( Tk ccicmdesnianansdnamamd 1.95 

above prices in cach class are not 
thy il prices the farmer receives. The 
fit price received from the dealer 1s the 
rt f the weighted average of the class 
I Ihis average weighted price is the 
one t be c my ired with the League I ol 
prs 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
ry on Philadelphia Price Plan), 
ar ince the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
n rone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
js $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
t ce is $2.29 
BUTTER RECOVERS SLIGHTLY 
CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Nov. 2 Oct. 27 Ag 
Higher 
t extra 0' 5-51 49'2-50 41'5-42 
Ex 92 sc) 50 - 484,-49 41 - 

t 442-47o 44-4814 32 -40 
L d’s .43 44 4 -43 30'>-31' 2 
the but t whic 
© < Y ed na ji ce 
$ t C 1 number ot 
] n st t ft 1 butter 
I t tl had been 
l | | i and 
1 ‘ 7 in 
a cast Bi l« 
t | on 
1 | ll Ol d 
‘ {) 3] ihe ! hi $ 
“ 11 4.21] ‘ ‘ l 
v 277 t al 
1 | of the 
b Ny } | i | Hy W 
e\ t hange 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN | 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | 


ion Merchants 


New York City 


Bonded Commis 
358 Greenwich St., 





If You Carload Shipments of 


HAY OR POTATOES 


Communicate with 


Have 


Disp se ot 


W.D. POWER & CC., 
West 





33rd Street, New York! 


There are indications that winter pro- 
duction will be higher than usual due 


to the stimulation of higher prices. 
Weaker markets are reported in ail 
foreign dairy countries and there is 


some chance that we may receive con- 


siderable importatior. of butter from 
them. 

LITTLE CHANGE IN CHEESE 
FLATS Nov. 2 Oct. 27 Ago 
STATE A Year 
Fresh fancy 26 -27 26 -27'2 20 -20'% 
Fresh av’ge .24!/2-25 25'/3- 18'/-19 
Held fancy ..27.-28 27-28 201-21 
Held av'’ge ..25'/2-26!> 2512-26! 19!4-20 

There has been little change in the 
cheese market and the tone has bee 
generally firm on fancy well-cured New 
York state cheese. There has been 
some shading of prices on ‘Visconsin 


cheese. The make in New York state 
is very moderate for the season but 
is heavier than usual in Wisconsin. A 
car of average run fresh New York 
state flats were offerec¢ on Monday at 
24¥%2c to 25c. Buying interest seems 
to be lighter and there is no disposition 
on the part of local operators to ac- 
cumulate stock ai recent quotations. 


EGGS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Nov. 2 Oct. 27 Ago 
Sclected Extras 84-86 82.84 81-84 
Av’ge extras ....... 82-84 80-82 76-80 
Extra firete ..ccoce. 72-80 71-78 70-75 
POND ccccvctescesees 62-69 60-67 60-68 
Gathered ....sccses .63-79 45-77 50-72 
PUREE ccvccresecsecs 40-59 40-56 40-58 
BROWNS 
FON asctsencsovccess 62-68 57-64 60-70 
Receipts of fancy fresh eggs hae 


shown some further decrease, and prices 
on the better grades have made a sligit 
improvement. Demand has been fair 
though a large part of the trade is still 
in storage stock. Fancy nearby large 
whites have continued scarce and the 
market is firm but lately there has been 
an increase in the offerings of very 
small sizes. Intermediate grades and 
badly mixed qualities have been selling 
slowly with the range of values widen- 
ing. Local storage hoidings were re- 
duced 73,950 cases during the week end- 


ing October 29th. Local street stocks 
have decreased 10,912 cases compar. 1 
with a decrease of 8,874 cases the 
previous week. 
FOWLS SELLING LOWER 
FOWLS A Year 
Nov. 2 Oct. 27 Ago 

ye, reer 25-27 27-31 19-25 
BMD .6cconeseee 17-20 18-22 17-20 
CHICKENS 
CD. xcasctecdaen 25-27 25-26 25-26 
rns 22-24 20-22 22-26 

The poultry market has been rather 
in the buyer’s favor. Receipts have 
been liberal but cars have run more 
largely to fowls. The qualities gontinue 
to run poor. ‘The small amount of 
fancy stock «vailable has sold well. TI 
quotations- have becn rather unsettled 
due to the fact that premiums have 
been asked and offered during the week. 


Leghorns have sold quickly at all times, 
probably because of their relative cheaj 





ness. Chickens have sold well. There 
has been no difficulty in obtaining of 
premium for small stock from any sec- 
tion. O° roosters have been in a larger 
upply and the tone has been barely 
steady. ‘Turkeys, ducks and reese are 
relatively scarce wanted on the 
market 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES A Year 
hk Nov. 4 Oct. 27 Ago 
Wheat (Dec.) ..1.52 1.4934 so 
Corn (Dec.) .... .75'%3 .74 —_— 
Oats (Dec) . 387, 39'4 _—_— 
CASH GRAINS 
Wheat, No.2Red 1.74 1.71 — 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.0034 .99 — 
Oats, No. 2 + 482 47'3 —_— 
ie ~ Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
t jaloy 
Grd. Oats 27.50 27.50 
Sp’g Bran 29.00 27.00 26.00 
H’d Bran os 32.00 30.50 30.50 
Stand’d Mids ..... 30.00 28.00 28.50 
Soft W. Mids 36.50 36.00 35.00 
Pee BEOGe <veceses 37.00 35.50 36.50 
Red Dog ......... 43.00 41.50 42.00 
Wh. Hominy ..... 32.00 31.50 40.00 
Yel. Hominy ...... 31.50 31.00 40.00 
Corn Meal ........ 35.00 35.00 45.00 
Giuten Feed ... .39.25 39.25 42.75 
Gluten Meal 48.50 47.25 51.75 
36% C. S. Meal 37.00 38.00 43.00 
41% C. S. Meal 39.00 40.50 45.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....42.00 42.00 47.50 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oll Meal .... 5.50 44.50 45.50 
The above feed qu otats ms are taken from the 


weekly report of the ew York State Department 


of Farms and tecnee: 


POTATOES STILL FIRM 


The receipts on potatoes have be>n 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


rather light and prices have made a 
slight advance over last week. On No- 
vember 2nd the !c¢.: Maine’s in 150 
pound sacks reached $6.75 and $7. The 
best Long Island’s sold at $7. to $7.75. 
The best New York State’s brought $6 
to $6.50. Some of ine fanciest stock 
sold at a premium above the top figure. 
The stock in bulk from all sections 
maintained recent prices with advances 
in some cases. The tone of the market 
is very firm. Producers are well aware 
of the market conditions and are not in 
a hurry to sell. There is every reason 
t- believe that the market will continue 
extremely favorable for producers. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCY 
calves was steady 
Prime near- 
The mar- 


The market on liv. 
without material change. 
by veals sold up to $15.50. 
ket on live lambs was firm with the 
prices tending higher; prime _ stock 
reaching $16.50 on October 31. Country 
dressed veal calves were cleaned up 
quite closely for week ending October 
31. Trade however was rather slow 
and prices held unchanged until Oc- 
tober 30, when a few choice veals 
brought 2lc. During the week choice 
veals sold chiefly at 20c, with lower 
grades ranging downward. Receipts on 
spring lambs have been light, mostly 
old and heavy and of uncertain value. 
Fancy stock of «esirable weight sold 
readily at from $16.25 to $16.50. On 
November 2nd, 35 cars of live lambs 
arrived in Jersey City. The market 
was easier with $16 cs the top quotation. 
The market on country dressed veal 
continued steady on November 2nd. A 
few choice veals reached 21c; most sales 
at 20c with lower qualitie. ranging 
downward. 

FRUIT AND PRODUCE 

The apple market on November 2nd 
was a little unsteady and prices tended 
slightly in the buyer’s favor. The gen- 
eral average of prices was about 50c 
lower. There is a small proportion of 
A grade 2% to 2 inch apples and the 
sales on this grade were reporte. at full 
farmer prices, with the exception of 
Mackintosh which are lower. The 
rather free receipts on Greenings also 
brought the price of that grade down. 
Some 2% inch A grade Hubbardson sold 
up to $4.50. Baldwins are quoted from 
$2.25 to $6 per barrel. Rhode Island 
Greenings from $2.50 to $6.50. New 
York State Mackintosh $2.50 to $6. 
Northern Spies 32.50 to $7. 

The pear market was quiet. The sea- 
son for Bartletts wa. practically finished. 
Seckles in baskets brought from $2.50 
to $2.75. Kieffers in baskets rarely .x- 
ceeded $1.25 per basket. 

The trade in cabbage is rather limited 
though the tone of the market is firm 
and slightly higher. New York States 
brought $25 to $3C per ton with some 
New York State red quoted at $35. 

Long Island cauliflower continu_s to 
show a wide range in quality. Some of 
poor qualitv sold a. low as 75c to $1.50 
per crate; the fanciest marks going as 
hich as $4 to $4.50. 

The celery market continues firm in 
tone. New York states per standard 
crate quoted at $2.50 to $4; States and 
Jerseys pér dozen stalks quoted at 35c 
to 85c. 

There is a better feeling in Jersey 
lettuce quotations havine advanced 
about 50c on good stock; with $2.25 
reached for a few fancy marks. 


Higher Quality Eggs Bring 
Best Returns 

URING the past summer and fall, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has repeat- 
edly called attention of readers of the 
Market Page, to the fact that it is a 
better paying proposition to grade eggs 
and market the fancier eggs separately, 
that increased returns of the increment 
of profit is greater on the graded eggs 
than if they were sold as run of the nest. 

This advice is born out by a recent 
statement of the New Jersey State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, which issues the 
following statement: 

“The higher grades of eggs this sea- 
son have risen rapidly in price than the 
lower grades. During the week of 
August 25 average extras were selling 


wholesale in the New York market for 





extra firsts for 47 
cents, wndergrades for 38 cents and 
pullets for 41 cents. One week later 
the price on the highest grade had risen 
to 60 cents, a gain of 18 per cent.; on 
the extra firsts, to 55 cents, a gain of 17 
per cent.; whereas on the undergrades 
and pullets, the price had risen to 42 
and 44 cents, respectively, or gains of 
only 10 ana 7 per cent. 

“This greater increase in the price of 
the better grades of eggs has a marked 
effect on the returns to the producer at 
this season of the year when the volume 
of production is continually decreasing, 


&Weeks 


In the Auto, Sweeter and 
Electrical Busin 
George W. Smith of w rest Alex- 
andria, Ohio, did it—in 8 
weeks. : 
off the farm. Read this: 
Mac: I am clearing more + 
$800 a month. I'll tell the 
world MeSweeny training put 
me ov er.’ 
Signed George W. Smith. 


51 cents a dozen, 
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raining Shops, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland. 


Does $50 to $200 a Week 


weeny, World’s la 
= a one Electrical 


Interest You? Get My 
McSweeny men earn 


AMAZING fro mm $2000 to $10000 
OFFER aes 
= tohavethenroof. 1l want you to oar 


ook. I want to write you personall 
about my am short time offer. 


Ill pay your railroad fare 
to Cincinnati, Cleveland or 
Chicago—and board you 
FREE for 8 Weeks— 
MAIL THE COUPON 


McSweeny training put C. E. Gil- 
lespiein a big job in charge of a fleet 
of trucks and tractors with the State 
hway Commission 


BIG FIRMS NEED TRAINED MEN 
Write me today—the Auto, Tractor and Electrical Busi- 
ness is booming—18 million cars—one million tractors. 
I get calls every day from Garages, Battery Stations, 
Auto Repair Shops and other successful concerns tor 
McSweeny men. McSweeny men are Ay 
that’s why they arein demand, why they get BIG 
quickly—thcy are at home in the biggest shops. ~4 
know the auto, tractor and electrical business bctter 
thap the old mare knows the way home. 

Started as Manager at 

D.M. 

$300a Month 2; ¥... 


Williamsville, W. Va., writes 

‘After finishing McSweeny 

tre ae I started in as man- 
a 


and te tell yen 






MY TRAINING ‘UNUSUAL 


Here's the big secret—scientific tool training. You use 
the latest equipment that cost me thousands of dollars. 
You follow the latest engineering standards. You rub 
elbows with real shop jobs. You know a motor like a 
brother. If you want to succeed like Smith and Collins 
and the nose—quauly the same way. They diditin 8 


short weeks. ‘ ‘ 

‘oy cannot com 
Home Training Free [/" cannot come 
get my Home Training course and come later. Cou- 
pon brings full details. 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


My free training book pictures several departments ia 
my big shops—the greatest training shopsin the world. 
= show +r how you'lllearn the greatest business on 
earth in 8 weeks. Tells how others are succeeding— 

tells you alot about autos and tractors that every man 
ould know. Write for it and my remarkable special 


tuition offer now—before it expires. 
McSWEENY test ans SHOPS 
517 So. Laflin 


ELECTRICAL 
Sth and Wainut, De 203 
Cincinnati, Ohie = Chicago, Hi. 


1815 E. 24th St., Cinveland, Ohie 


SEND FOREREE 


& Electrical Shops, 
Dept. 203 (Address nearest shops), 
Cincinnati, 0., Chicago, 1il., or Cleveland, 0. 
Without obligation, send me your big 
FREE book on Autos and full details 
of your special SHORT TIME offer. 


McSweeny Auto, Tractor 
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News From Among the Farmers 


R>abies Excitement in Weschester County 


URING the past few months, there 
has been considerable excitement 
among the dog owners in Westchester 
County over a quarantine issued.by the 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets. 

The Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets in April and June, 1925, issued 
quarantines on all dogs in twelve town- 
ships of Westchester County and two 
townships of Rockland County. These 
quarantines require all dogs to be so 
muzzled or confined as to make it im- 
possible for them to bite or inoculate 
persons or animals. The quarantines 
have been enforced by this Department. 
Approximately 1800 dogs not restrained 
as required, have been picked up. About 
500 of these have been redeemed by 
their owners, and those not redeemed 
have been humanely destroyed. 

The necessity for this quarantine is 
as follows: Up to June Ist, 25 persons 
in this territory had been bitten by 
dogs with rabies. One boy, Norman 
Benz of New Rochelle, died of rabies, 
and all of those bitten were caused the 
inconvenience and expense of protecting 
themselves by taking the Pasteur treat- 
ment. Since January 1, 1925, there have 
been reported 66 positive cases of 
rabies in dogs, and many additional per- 
sons bitten have taken the Pasteur 
treatment. 

‘This is a case where the object in 
view is : most important one—the pro- 
tection of human life. In all cases of 
this kind the agents in charge are under 
pressure and criticism from people not 
fully informed on what is necessary and 
what is being done; first, by those who 
appreciate the necessity for strict ac- 
tion and who greatly fear that not 
enough is being done; second, by those 
who do not wish their dogs to be re- 
strained or themselves to be troubled 
by the observance of the quarantine re- 
quirements, nor to allow the officer to 
take their dogs when they are not re- 
strained as required. 

The Commissioner carries a heavy 
responsibility in the midst of these con- 
flicting feelings. He must steer a cor- 
rect and effective «2urse, doing his duty 
with as little inconvenience and anxiety 
to either side as possible, but he must 
protect human life. 

at is the earnest desire of Commis- 
sioner Berne A. Pyrke to remove the 
quarantines at the earliest date that 
safety permits, and to enforce them with 
all possible ‘eniency; but it is also his 
desire to protect the public and to per- 
form his duty faithfully and effectively, 
even though this may be distasteful 
owing to opposition from certain ele- 
ments of the population. 

Five townships in northern Westches- 
te: County were released on October 
8th. 


Penn. Milking Shorthorns Bring 
$160 Sale Average 


REEEDERS of the Milking Short- 
horn in Bedford County, Penn., 
realized prices for their consignments 
to the recent Bradford County Milk- 
ing Shorthorn sale that rank well in 
comparison with public sale prices for 
dairy animals at this time. The 52 
head, half of which were bred heifers, 
brought a total of $8305, or an average 
of a few cents under $160 per head. 

H. E. Tener, Washingtonville, N. Y., 
owner of the noted Walgrove Herd, 
was the heaviest buyer, taking sixteen 
head including Brookside Doris, 
cow that topped the sale at $510. This 
cow, and Brookside Mollie, bid off to 
Mr. Tener at $500, are half sisters to 
Brookside Madora, holder of the new 
junior-two-year-old record of 13,758 
pounds milk and 503.4 pownds fat. All 
three cows are by Royal Knight, the 
senior sire in the Walgrove Herd. 

Five head were sold to Bar-None 


Ranch, Berlin, N. Y., owned by Maurice 
Whitney. Mr. Whitney’s purchases in- 
cluded the bull calf that topped the male 
offerings at $200. The youngster is an 
April calf whose dam has a _ 10,600 
pound four-year-old record. Four other 
New York State buyers took seven 
head, and the remainder o1 the offering, 
with one exception, went to Pennsyl- 
vania_ bidders. 

Sixteen cows averaged $229: twenty- 
seven bred heifers brought $140 each; 
four small calves realized $61 per head, 
and five young bulls were sold at $98 
each. 





Russian Government Buys 
Sheep 


COMMISSION from’ Russia has 
been in this country for some time, 
selecting a number of Rambouillet 
sheep to send back to Russia. Mr. 
Michel S. Pereferkovitsh, Manager of 
the Live Stock Department of the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture of Russia, has 
been in charge oi this mission, while 
Prof. M. F. Ivanoff, who has charge of 
a large experimental farm in Russia, has 
done the actual selecting of the animals. 
A recent shipment includecG 1572 
sheep while at the present writing a 
consignment of approximately 1200 
sheep are in New York City ready to be 
loaded on the ship Westvard on Novem- 
ber 6th. The sheep were selected from 
several western states, mainly Oregon, 
Montana and California. They are a 
fine looking lot and ¢o credit to the 
sheep growers of the west. Dr. Kot.., 
a veterinarian, will accompany the ship- 
ment, as well as several men from the 
various ranches where the sheep were 
purchased. 

The ship will travel across the At- 
lantic through the Mediterranean and 
into the Black Sea, and will require 
about 30 days for the trip. Mr. Joseph 
Pincus of the Armtorg Trading Com- 
pany is in charge of their transporta- 
tion. The total sum involved in the 
two shipments reaches well toward one- 
quarter million dollars. 

A large part of the sneep will be 
placed on government experimental 
farms with the idea of improving the 
quality of the wool sheep in Russia. 
Some of them will be loaned out to ‘n- 
dividual farmers with the understand- 
ing that they are to be used only for 
breeding purposes. Russia has always 
grown a considerable number of sheep 
but they have been of the mutton var- 
iety and the present enterprise is ex- 
pected to result in the stimulus to the 
textile manufacturing in Russia. Mr. 
Pereferkovitsh stated that they were 
told before coming to this country that 
they would not receive a cordial wel- 
come. However, both he and Prof. 
Ivanoff were very much pleased at their 
reception and at the results of their 
mission. They expressed a hope that 
their trip would help to bring about a 
different feeling und a better under- 
standing between the two countries. 





State Farm Bureau Federation 
Meets 


IE tenth annual meeting of the State 

Farm Bureau Federation occurs at 
the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., No- 
vember 10th and rith. At the same time 
and place will occur the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Home Bureau Federation. 
Tuesday afternoon, November 1oth will be 
open session and Farm Bureau members 
are invited to attend and hear Frank 
Evans, whois secretary and counsel of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
election of officers will take place on No- 
vember 11th. The offices to be filled are 
president, vice-president, second vice-pres- 
ident and director. There will also be an 
election of directors to represent the New 


York Federation in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Mr. Owen Young 
has been invited to address the delegates 
oi the Home Bureau Federation at some 
session during the meeting. 





Farmers’ Meetings 


Nov. 13.—Annual Farm Bureau Meet- 
ing of the Wayne County Farm 
Bureau, at Lyons, N. Y. Speaker 
—Dr. G. F. Warren, Agricultural 
Economist—State College of Agri- 
culture. 


Nov. 13—Committee Men’s Banquet of 


the Schoharie County Farm Bu- 
reau, at Middleburgh, N. Y. 7:30 


P. M. Speakers—Dr. C. E. Ladd 
and others. 
Nov. 19—Annual meeting of the 


Dutchess Co. Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciation, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Mill- 
brook, N. Y. «Speaker—H. E. 
Babcock, General Manager, G.L.F. 
Exchange. 


Dec. 5th—Quarterly meeting of the Tioga 
County Pomona Grange at Fleming- 
ville Grange Hall. 


Dec. 5th—Annual meeting of the Herki- 
mer County Farm and Home Bu- 
reau at Herkimer, N. Y. The 
speakers will be E. R. Eastman, edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1st and Mrs. Cola Fountain. 


De.. 11th—Annual Meeting of the 
Schoharie County Farm Bureau, 
at Cobleskiil, N. Y. Pre. Bris- 
ton Adams will speak. 





New Jersey Horticultural Meet- 
ing Announced 


CCORDING to H. H. Albertson, Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, the meeting of the 
society will be held in the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall in Atlantic City on December 9, 
10 and Ir. 


County Notes 


Cumberland Co., Pa.—Having a very 
cold and rainy weather through Oc- 
tober and on Friday the 30th, it snowed 
all day; something unusual for this sec- 
tion of the country. 


ground owing to very high winds. 
is hard to get and at prices the farmer 
cannot afford to pay. Price offered for 
new ear corn only 50c per 70 pounds. 
Apples pretty well gathered. Many 
were blown down by the high winds 
and badly bruised. Much cider being 
made out of them: Wheat has fallen 
in price but has rallied a little. 


Chautauqua Co.—We have just had a 
10 inch snowfall which has drifted in 
places. Many acres of potatoes are not 
dug and buckwheat is not threshed. En- 
silage corn has been put into silos in 
good shape. Business is dull, no jobs 
or work offered. Potatoes are selling 
from $1.00 to $1.50. Poultry 20c per 
pound, live weight. 


Ontario Co.—We are having a very 
wet fall; rain most every day. Cabbage 
is being drawn at $7.00 per ton; pota- 
toes are rotting badly; some nice apples 
are selling at 50c to $1.25 per bushel. 
Butter, eggs and pigs scarce. 


Delaware Co.—The weather for Oc- 


tober has been unusually cold and 
stormy. Some fall plowing has been 
done. Farmers are getting out stove- 


wood which finds a ready sale at $4 
to $5 a cord. Apples were a light crop 
as also were potatoes. The latter sell 
at $1.50 per bushel. The Delhi Coopera- 
tive Dairy Co. paid $2.50 for September 
milk. Eggs are 60c per dozen. Some 
foods are cheaper. 
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Well-Known for Many Years 


That is your guarantee of complete satis- 
faction in the orchard you are planting. 


No one can tell from looking at nursery 
stock exactly what fruit the matured trees 
will grow, 

That is why Welly Trees are certified true 
to name. They must bear the kind ef 
fruit they are sold to produce and they 
do it in every case. 

ASK ABOUT THE CORTLAND APPLE 
Send for catalog illustrating the complete 
Kelly varieties. Orders for trees are filled 
as they come in, so get your order in early 
to avoid any possible disappointment. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., 
Dansville, WM. Y. 








Pritt Pali the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


Here rich land is low priced—virgin soil 
produces big crops and a market is ale 
ready established. Can you imagine 
better place to live and enjoy life? 
The famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
and pineapples provide an income for 
every month the year. 
Unexcelled climate; splendid transportae 
tion—rail and water; good roads, schools 
and churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
all this and more awaits you at Fort 
| Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
write My > booklet. 

essler, Executive Secretery 


FORT PIERCE Ci i OF COMMERCE 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


Fi ORT PIERCE: 
is calling you 











Much corn to husk | 
yet, and many shocks are down on the A 
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BELL PERFUME CO., 


LUMTSE 
IT’S NEW 


CANDY children and grownups just crave. 


fy b " ancy clasp, 
tara ours efor introducin 708! 
time at 12 1 otto iy . em 20 bottles ane 


it you — just writ 
—“y Bion CHICAGO, ILL, 





Full of delicious, roasted jumbo peanuts in 
a perfect compound of sugars and syrups 
—not too sweet—most healthtful cancy for 
the family, parties and teas. Packed in 
be autifully ‘decorated, useful, tin containers, 

2 Ibs. for $1.00, postpaid east of Missis sippi 
River. Try it and you will never %e withe 
out it. 


LUMTSE INC., RED BANK, N. J. 


r LARGEMENT 
GIVEN ! _y .., Folder woes 








Send us your Kodak films (any size) we'll develop 
FREE and make ONE PRINT FROM EACH and in- 
clude FREE hand colored enlargement in nice fold- 
er 35c¢ silver or money order. Overnight service. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM CO., Box 1536, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 








FARMS FOR SALE 





100 ACRE “WINTER INCOME” FARM 
14 CATTLE, 3 HORSES, 100 HENS 


Bull, turkeys, machinery, vehicles, furniture, hay, grain, 
vegetables included; est. 1000 eds. wood to sell during 
coal shortage, tinsber; 800 sap buckets, sugar bou-e, evape 
orator, tanks; ricty southerly fields, 100 fruit tree warm 
7-room house wih beautiful outlook, 60 ft. bax ment 
barn; only mile busy village. Splendid daily i.ucome, 
$3900 takes all part cash. Details this and farms secure 
ed with $1200 a? gas station and refres shmer ts, D& 
15 Illus. 196 j¢. Catalog bargains thruout 24 States, 


Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY. 255-R, 4th ‘Ave, New 
York City. 
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to overlook the 
46,202 bargains 


in this big Catalog / 












wre is it you want? What is it you 
have been looking for? Whatever 
it is, you'll find it in this big book. 


In its 518 


ages, are 46,202 different 


articles of dependable merchandise, in- 
cluding styles, colors and sizes. From 
stylish clothing to sturdy farm imple- 
ments the line is complete—and the 
prices all are low. 


There is everything here for every- 
body. Farmers, housewives, teachers, 


clerks, shop 


workers—all find satisfac- 


tion in this money-saving catalog. 
And they all get speedy service. 


Use this book for every- 
thing you need —it will 
pay you. If you haven't 
a catalog, write for one 
to-day. It will be mailed 






Easy — 






to buy by mail 












Profitable—Quick 


Use the catalog for outer and 
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and another to get home again. For the 
trains are often slow during the rush 
hours. This adds two hours a day to his 
eight-hour day, making 60 hours a week. 
Of course this does not include the time 
necessary for dressing. 

Normally you would consider the eight 
hours actually spent on the job as being 
the hardest, until you have tried getting 
to and from work every day for a while. 
Then your ideas will change very much. 
During your trips you are jammed, pushed, 
rushed off your feet, life and limb en- 
dangered, while a thousand and one other 
things happen to make life miserable and 
nerves and temper ragged. Not infre- 
quently stalled for hours in a hot, close 
atmosphere; often carried off your pins 
by a sudden lurch of the train or the quick 
throwing on of the brakes, this travelling 
is not the thing for any but the most per- 
fect physical body. Match this kind of 
a ten-hour day with the life on a farm, 
even where the hours may be longer. Do 
not let the thrill of an eight-hour day get 
into your bones and blood. Figure it out 
as it should be figured out. 


The White Collar Class 


I have been ialking of union hours as 
a skilled laborer. In the so-called white 
collar class, where most of the farm boys 
look for their future the .ours we will 
say are the same, although they are often 
lot.ger as no union sets the hours. The 
average wages, however, are much less at 
the start, requiring a much longer period 
of time for increased earnings and with 
a future depending upon many circum- 
stances, many of them beyond the control 
of the individual. When one does work 
up to the higher paid positions, which 
comparatively few do, you must pay for 
your responsibilities in increased hours and 
extra nerve tension. When you leave the 
office for home, a business conference at 
some evening dinner or a general consulta- 
tion at the business men’s club, you are 
constantly thinking of the business, plan- 
ning some strategic move or pondering 
upon the success or failure of some im- 
portant project. Though many are called 
from the farm to the city, few are chosen 
for the higher positions, as they are of 
necessity limited and large numbers of 
candidates are always ready to press their 
claims for any opening. 

The average clerical job is but a round 
of tedious routine, where petty jealousies 
abound and a constant fight is on hand 
to maintain your own. A thousand ex- 
cuses or so-called reasons can be used for 
cause or no cause to keep down your salary 
or contribute to your discharge. And then 
begins the search for another job. 


Country Boy At Disadvantage 


In the city, the country or town boy is 
at a disadvantage -ven in the least respon- 
sible positions. He has no home to go to. 
He usually lives in a small furnished 
| room—morbid, morose, discouraged. And 
' nothing so hinders success as this sort of 
mental attitude. In place of the farm- 
grown and home-cooked foods he eats in 
a restaurant or boarding house. His di- 
gestion suffers and this in turn adds to 
his mental suffering. He must do all this 
on a meager starting salary, keey up his 





From White Collar to Dirt Farmer 


(Continued from page 347) 


appearances in order to keep his job, pay 
his carfare, find his pleasures and recrea- 
tion in the cheapest (which are never-the- 
less expensive) way possible. He must 
scimp, save and worry about holding his 
job. He must learn the ways of the city 
while he is earning his living. To ad- 
vance he must meet people who are in a 
position to help him with their influence. 
This all costs money. 
Lose More Than is Gained 

It will take years to grow into a good 
paying position if he ever does reach 
that point. Meanwhile he is becoming 
hardened to the finer things of life. He 
thinks in terms of money, for gold is 
bound to become (in the majority of cases) 
his god. His sense of the beautiful in 
life is bound to become stifled by the hard- 
ships he will suffer. He will probably 
become selfish and self-centered—not be- 
cause he wants to be, but because he Hasn’t 
the time to develop a large earning capac- 
ity and at the same time remain his natural 
self. He will learn the art of “oppore 
tunism,” if I may use that term—of lete 
ting the momentary opportunity for in- 
creasing his earning powe predominate his 
life. 

Before you boys .nd young men (girls, 
too,) who read this article, decide to leave 
the farm house with its broad acres and 
ample rooms for the hall bedroom and the 
congested city life, think seriously of what 
you are doing, for you will have to pay 
a great price for success, if you ever 
reach your goal. And if you do reach it— 
you may reach it at a time in life when 
you cannot enjoy it. And always bear in 
mind when talking of wealth, that it 
usually takes a lifetime to accumulate and 
that you cannot take it with you. 


The Greatest Liability 


In all probability it will be left to some- 
one else to fight over or dissipate. It will 
usually bring heart-aches to those who 
come after and may cause untold suffering. 
For unearned money is the greatest liability 
you can place upon your children, after 
you are dead and buried. And it will place 
a handicap upon your children while you 
are still living. Young men ‘or young 
women, or their mercenary parents will be 
looking for eligible life partners or short 
term meal tickets. The only reasor for 
this interest will be the wealth it brings 
and the influence it may offer. Marrying 
for money, social position or a title seems 
to be the general trend of the times among 
the families of presumable influence. Love 
plays second fiddle to the affluence of 
money. But I say to you young men and 
young women of the farm communities— 
better a life partner who marries you for 
what you are than for what you have. 
Better a good, wholesome, simple life on 
the farm than an artificial social environ- 
ment with all its baubles of our city caste 
system. 


All Have Knotty Problems 


It is true that there are many knotty 
problems to be solved on the farm. Long 
hours there may be and are, but they are 
long hours which can be made into a de- 
lightful experience. You can apply certaim 
principles of business to farm management. 

(Continued on page 370) 


at once, free, and post- 





paid. 


THE 
CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, INC. 
918 Stores Building 
New York City 


inner clothing forall the family 
—DryGoods—Rugs—Jewelry 

Furniture— Auto Supplies 
— Sporting Goods — Radio 
Supplies— Paints — Stoves— 
Hardware—Furnaces—Farm- 
ing Tools—in fact, for every- 
thing you need for yourself, 
your family, your workshop 
or your farm. 












? It its easy to shop by 








4 mail and save money 
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The Rural Minute Men aré now organising to protect their corn, melons, pump- 
kims and potatoes from the Sunday marauding motorists.—J UDGE 
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November Chicken Chatter 


Feeding Hens---Cull the Pullets 


How much feed should be given to 100 
hens and how should the: be fed? What 
part of th. grain should be fed .t morn- 
ing and what at night? Should the mash 
hoppers be left open all day or only in the 
afternoon? When is the best time to feed 
green feed?—J. N. Y., Pennsylvania. 

HEN will eat from 60 to 100 pounds 

of feed in a year. Assuming they 
will eat about 75 pound. this will mean 
7500 pounds of feed for 100 nens for a 
year. Dividing this by 365 we finc that 
100 hens will eat about 20 pounds of feed 
a day. The laying mash will weigh about 
xr pound per quart while the scratch feed 
will be heavier, perhaps 132 pounds to the 
quart. There is little danger of overfeed- 
ing hens except that they may be given so 
much scratch feed that they will not eat 
enough mash. Feed about 2 quarts of 
scratch feed as early in thc morning as the 
hens can see. This feed may be put in the 
litter the night before, if you wish. There 
is no objection to having the mash hop- 
pers open all the time, ir fact it is advis- 
able unless some hens are laying so heav- 
ily that they are losing weight. 

The grain should be scattered in deep 
litter so that the hens will be busy for 
some time. They should have water the 
first thinz in the morning. We think it is 
a good plan to scatter a few handfuls of 
grain in the litter every time you go into 
the house as this keeps the hens busy. 

Green feed can be fed at noon, a good 
sized head of cabbage for each 100 hens 
is good. Feed the balance of the scratch 
feed at night, giving the hens just time 
enough to eat it before they go on the 
roosts. They should have all they can 
eat at this time, at least 5 or 6 quarts to 
100 hens. 

The giving of only a small amount of 
grain in the morning stimulates the hens 
to eat mash during the day and heavy 
grain feeding at night gives the hen food 
for warmth during the night. The im- 
portance of plenty of water is often under- 
estimated. One man who arranged to have 
a heater so that the hens had water all 
the time, reported that he found that the 
hens very soon increased their production. 


A City Woman Who Is Making 
A ‘‘Go’’ of Poultry 


Recently we received a request from the 
writer of the following letter for aid in 
treating her young chicks which were suf- 
fering from a disease that was taking 
heavy tolls. We are glad to know that our 
diagnosis was a help. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to diagnose a poultry disease without 
seeing the birds, for there are so many 
symptoms which are common to many dis- 
eases. We are always glad to be of ser- 
vice to our readers in this manner. It 
must be appreciated however that our abil- 
sty ts limited only to what we know about 
the birds from the symptoms that are given 
us. Incidentally we believe that our sub- 
scriber is to be congratulated on her suc- 
cess in her poultry venture; it ts not al- 
ways that a city woman can acclimate her- 
self tu conditions on a farm, especially 
when tt comes to taking over one of the 
farm enterprises of which she knows noth- 
tng about and make a success of it. 

[* reply to your kind interest in my baby 
chicks, I will say I am more than 
pleased I wrote to ask you what was 
wrong. I feel positive you diagnosed their 
disease properly. I treated them as you 
suggested for occular roup and I lost only 
eleven after I began the treatment. The 
ones I lost were sure to die, they were so 
far gone. I expected to lose more than 
that and I know I would have but for 
your kind assistance. 
_ If you ever want any information as .o 
whether a woman born and reared in the 
tity can succeed with chickens on a farm 
and make money and “be satisfied,” ask 
me! One thing you must do though is 
work. Hard work too. Maybe it was 
harder for me because I never raised 
thicks before. 

I think I prefer April chicks for my first 
ones were hatched April 21, my second 
ones May 12, and a hen stole her nest and 
came out June 11 with 12 chicks. I am 


going to take a photo of the three hatches 
just to see the difference through a camera. 
My April pullets are combing up nicely; 
lots of their combs are nearly as red as the 
little roosters. They are almost as large 
as the old hens. The man we bought the 
farm from said the chicks were Tom Bar- 
ren strain. Some of them are very large 
for Leghorns. I am keeping a poultry 
account and will know just where I stand 
when we get our young roosters all sold 
and our pullets counted and in their winier 
quarters. But I am convinced if these pul- 
lets do as well as their mothers that we 
are already on the road to success in 
poultry. 

If you ever print an article to urge city 
people to farm, tell them by all means to 
purchase a well stocked farm. A _ bare 
farm to a city family is a bare winter cup- 
board unless the farm only costs about 
$1,000 and is a good producer and they 
have at least $3,000 more for stock and 
tools. And the wisest buyer in the com- 
munity to advise what to and what not to 
buy. But by all means have chickens. We 
bought a 76 acre farm for $2,000 cash. One 
cow and a cultivator constituted all the 
stock and tools—not a chicken! My hus- 
band was raised on a farm but had not 
farmed for 15 years. He bought 7 cows 
and a good team and equipment to work 
with. His corn was fairly good and the 
hay he cut was good; he had 12 bushels of 
wheat. We had 60 chickens and they paid 
our grocery bill, with the exception f 
flour, all summer. We had nothing to sell; 
th. cattle ate the hay and corn. We had 
to buy horse feed and we were in II 
months $750.00 in debt. This farm is 76 
acres. We are here 6 months; we have 
paid $510.00 on the place since March 1; 
we hope to make ‘t $700.00 by October 1. 
We have 73% bushels of wheat thrashed, 
190 bushels of oats, and the barn crammed 
with hay. We are now putting a second 
crop of clover in the wagon shed. We 
figure on 500 bushels of corn if nothing 
happens to it. The price of this farm 
wa. $7,000, easy payments. The man who 
owned it put $1,400 of lime on it and it 
shows it! 

Hope this does not tire you but believe 
it is an interesting example of a poor or 
good farm. 


Cull the Pullets 


GREAT deal has been said. and 
written about culling hens. The pul- 


lets will need just as much attention this 
year. It is not going to pay to support 
a lot of immature or poorly developed pul- 
lets this winter. Advices indicate that 
the pullet crop this year is a big one which 
means that with ordinarily favorable con- 
ditions, eggs are going to be plentiful and 
the market may be an easy affair. On top 
of that there are s..id to be something like 
800,000 more cases of eggs in storage than 
there were a year ago ai this time and 
these eggs went into storage at a price 
5° or 6c above last year’s quotations. 

All of this does not mean that there 
will not be a good mar!.e. for fancy fresh 
eggs. It does mean however that there 
will be more than enough eggs to supply 
the market when these straggling pullets 
come into laying. They wi'l have boarded 
during those months when the market has 
been good and will only come to life when 
things begin to lag and when we don’t 
know what to do with all the eggs that 
are coming in except to put them into 
storage. And eggs usually go into storage 
at a low price. 

Therefore those undersized, shallow- 
chested, crow-headed, scrawny sparrows 
may better be disposed of early and save 
their owner a lot of work, expense and 
worry. 





Close to 92,000 forest fires swept 29 
million acres of land and caused a money 
loss of 38 million dollars in the United 
States last year, the U. S. Forest Service 
reports. 
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Power for Shelling and Grinding 
and a Hundred Other Jobs! 


The McCormick-Deering Engine is built 
in 1%, 3, 6,and 10-h. p. sizes for success- 
ful operation on all jobs and under all 
conditions. All sizes have removable 
cylinder, replaceable main bearings,en- 
closed crankcase, high-tension magneto, 
throttle governor, and simple, efficient 
mixer. There is ample provision for 
cooling. Working parts are protected 
from dust and sand. All worn parts can 
be replaced at moderate cost. Alto- 
gether, the McCormick-Deering is the 
ideal engine for the man who wants de- 
pendable, efficient, long-lived power. 


The horse-power range gives you a 
choice of power for shelling and grind- 
ing, and for running the washing ma- 
chine, cream separator, churn, lighting 
plant, water pump, etc. You'll find there 
is practically no limit to the usefulness 
of your McCormick-Deering Engine. 

The local McCormick-Deering dealer will demonstrate. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. —— Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick-Deering Line |} 
of Engines, Feed Grindersand Corn Shellers 





Corn Shellers 


McCormick - Deer- 
ing Shellers are 
made in seven 
styles, Wide range 
of capacities up to 
4000 bushels a day. 


Feed Grinders 


McCormick - Deer- 
ing Feed Grinders 
are made in three 
types and three 
sizes for grinding 
various combina- 
tions of grains. Each 
gtinder is well-built 
for many years of 
good work, 








Odoriess — Sanitary 
Scratching Litter 


AMERICAN Peat has a marvelous capacity for absorbing 
moisture and odors, It is clean and dry — safeguards your 
birds against cold and roup and your buildings against the 
azard. After serving all winter as litter, it makes 
the finest fertilizer for flowers, gardens, lawns, etc. 
100 Pound Trial Bag, $1.60, f. o. b. factory 
Send check or money order. Write for free folder describing 












“ The Litter Supreme. 
AMERICAN PEAT CO., Inc. 
17 East 45th Street Dept. S New York City 





American Peat 
The Litter Supreme 








FAMOUS ALL LEATHER HERCULES ,? 
WORK SHOE AT WHOLESALE! .” 


> 
. 
ONLY by selling direct in large quantities 
you such a big in as thisfomons Hereuleo work off 

shoe of heavy pliable leather, double tanned to resist , © a 

6oil acids and tostand hardest wear. Madeonfamous ¢2% 

Army Munson last, pogiie 7 saoles, soft toe. re 
Mat. brown in Sizes: 43 wi 
widths. Order No, 0147 4. wine ete 

WE PAY POSTAGE, if or check gf ° 





















money 
@ccompanies order or you can Pay os 
Postman 
Heaton Nov Of 2 re ual” got 
Width or ail numbers in ¢ is 
shoe you wear. r) 
Free Gotates of 























Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks BABY CHICKS *: cunt ow tn 


We are now booking orders for early delivery, celved this month for Spring delivery. Pure bred stock, 
Mest hateh Nov. 16th. Write for prices. Husky chicks. 12 varieties. Send for price list. 
A. © JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL. SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY 








335 Main St. Hackensack, W. J. Phone 1604 
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The blank 


are for You 


lines below 


Write your name and address on them now 


——— Send this Coupon to nearest Distributor <——— 


Cc. G. WARFORD SALES COMPANY 
322 Gotham Bank Bldg. New York, N.Y. 
FOSTER WARFORD COMPANY 
10 E. Genesee Street Auburn, N.Y. 


WARFORD EASTERN COMPANY 
2402 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
MASSACHUSETTS WARFORD CO. 
5 Summer Street Haverhili, Mass. 


WARFORD PITTSBURGH COMPANY 


5157 Liberty Avenue Pit 


tsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me ful! information—without obligation on my part. 


Name das 





pS an 


Town 








{ } I have a Ford Truck 


{ } l expect to have one 


(Please check which) 





mail the coupon to the distributor nearest 








With the Warford Tee you 
can shift from high to low 
at any speed and with the 
clutch engage if you want 
to! Find ovr how this is 
done. 


you and you will receive by return mail 
complete information on the world’s great- 
est farm truck for two-ton hauling—the 
Warford-equipped Ford. 


All the service the Ford truck gives you is 
multiplied by two when a Warford Tee is 
installed—you have a two-ton truck that 
will haul this double load in any weather, 
or any road, at Ford one-ton operating cost. 


And the Warford-equipped Ford costs one- 
third as much to buy as any other make of 
truck that will do the same work! 


Reduction gears or overdrive are optional 
in the Warford Tee. 
get what you want. 


With Warford you 


So, by all means send the coupon and let us 
explain the Tee—what it is and what it does. 


Warford 


AUXILIARY 





ANSMISSION 





For Information About 





FOR STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
Delivered Promptly at Low Prices 


Address 
TUDOR & JONES, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 











The 
Trouble Maker 


by 
E. R. Eastman 


Thit great farm story gives a 
picture of conditions in the dairy 
industry before the milk strike. 
You will enjoy reading It. 

It will be sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $2.00, 

Si nd ord rs to 
American Agriculturist, _ 
461 4th Ave., New York City 


















Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


Great st LCG SAW Offer 


—lever made, One man saws 15 cords aday—easy. 
Faille trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use rs fr Fo. 
gine for other work, Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Diranch Houses. Cash—Raay 
Terme. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTA'VA MANUFACTURING COMPARY 


Room 801-W Magee Bidg., Pittsbergh, Pa. 








Oe 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy yoar saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


| HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


| Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practical saw 
|}made. Other styles and sizes at money-making 
prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete jobs. 
Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, en, 
feed mills, concrete mixers 
fence Ford & Fordson Attachments, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 44 Betieville, Pa. 








{ 





Guaranteed or Money Back 
Write for Dlustrated é 


Dept. | , Philadelphia, Pa. 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING At World's Original and Great- 
est School. Successful Auctioneers Make Big Money. 
Write today for free catalog and important information. 
JOWES WAT’L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
20 NM. Sacramente Bivd., 
CAREY @&. JONES, Pres. 
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What Readers Want to Know 


Installing a Radio---Horse Has Heaves 


1 am planning to Install a radio receiver. 
re 


1! am at toss to know what kind to pu 
chase. There are so many different kinds 
all claiming to be the best. With no ex- 
perience to help in the selection of receiver, 
1 would like your advice. I! want a good 
reliable receiver, one that | can depend on 
to give good results. While 1 want to pur- 
chase as cheaply as possible | d not want 
to spoil the final results by saving $50 
or $75 on a set. You can no doubt, give 
me good advice on the above. A friend 
of mine has a Grebe receiver. He is well 
pleased with it and recommends it to me, 
claiming it is one of the best receivers out. 
The set cost $235 installed ready for use 
with dry batteries. Which will give the 
best results, wet or dry batteries. I am 
located one mile from Lake Ontario, two 
miles from high tension wires.—F. L. M., 
New York. 

T is very difficult and in fact a delicate 

matter to recommend any particular 
make of radio set for you, since we would 
certainly be unfair to makers of other sets 
of as good receiving abilities of which 
we may perhaps be in ignorance. 

Since you make mention of the Grebe 
receiving set, we may confirm your friend’s 
opinion that the Grebe receiver is of ex- 
cellent quality ard as good as you can 
obtain. 

As regards dry and storage batteries, 
reception is always somewhat better with 
a storage battery and accompanying stor- 
age battery tubes than with dry cell tubes. 
The storage battery tube is larger and de- 
livers more volume and better reproduc- 
tion, in as good a receiver. However, if 
you have difficulty in getting—batteries 
charged, you may be sure that so far as 
long distance reception and reliability are 
concerned, the dry cell set is as good. 

In general, the receiver having two 
stages of radio frequency amplification, 
like the neutrodyne or the average five 
tube outfit; or a set having one stage of 
radio frequency and a regenerative de- 
tector will give the best long distance re- 
ception short of the super-heterodyne. The 
last- named, while somewhat better than all 
others for sensitivity, is not quite as good 
for tone quality and using many more 
tubes than the others, is costly of operation. 
We advise you to be careful in purchasing 
so-called “one-dial” receivers, since these 
generally do not give quite as good results 
as sets having one or two or three dials 
for turning in the stations, in addition to 
dials or knobs for turning the set on and 
off, varying the loudness, etc. 

The high tension lines are too far away 
to bother you seriously. Nearness to the 
Lake will improve your opportunities for 
long-distance receiving. Most any storage 
battery type radio set, costing about $100 
or more without any accessories will 'e 
a good receiver and this applies to a dry 
cell tube set also. Use care in picking 
accessories—pay enough to get high grade 
tubes made by G.E. or Westinghouse, and 
batteries made by firm known to you for 
regular battery building. 





A Case of Heaves 


1 recently purchased a seven-year old 
percheron draft horse. He has the heaves. 
At times they are so bad that he can 
scafcely go; at other times they are rarely 
noticeable, except for a cough. Is there 
any remedy or cure for them? I have 
often seen so-called “heave-cure” adver- 
tised and would like to know as to the 
advisability of their use.”—M. E. L., New 
York. 

HEN once well established heaves is 

incurable. Judicious feeding and 
remedies will help to allay its severity and 
the horse be made able to work fairly well. 
The best plan is to feed hay sparingly, 
possibly withholding it entirely at times 
when the horse has to work hard. Sound 
oats and wheat bran are preferable for 
grain. Sprinkle all feed, especially hay, 
with lime water. Allow access to salt. 
Succulent food such as pasture and car- 
rots in season cannot be improved upon. 
Do not work the horse immediately after 
a meal. 

Should such management fail to give 
satisfactory results, give the horse one- 
half ounce, night and morning, of Fowler’s 
Solution of Arsenic sprinkled in the feed. 
At the end of two weeks gradually discon- 


tinue the medicine taking at least ten days 
to the process. Numerous other remedies 
have been used from time to time but ale 
ways with varying results, especially in 
those cases where the ailment has become 
well established —M. V. H. 





Dynamite Makes Ice Pond 


An unusual job with dynamite wags 
recently successfully accomplished near 
Cortlazd, New York, on the property of 
E. L. Carrier, where an ice pond 18 feet 
wide and approximately 36 feet long was 
blasted out through the use of the ex- 
plosive. The work was done by Ray 
Dalley, a blaster of Dryden, New York, 
who finished the job in about five hours. 

Mr. Dalley states that in order to blast 
out the ice pond, he punched holes about 
20 inches apart one way and 30 inches 
the other, using % Ib. of 50% straight 
dynamite in each hole. After the cart- 
ridges were put down, he detonated 
them by electric blasting caps and also 
by the propagation method. In this 
propagation method, the detonation of 
one cartridge explodes all the others. 





How Fast a Wheel Should Turn 


I have a cast iron wheel that I wish to 
use as a balance wheel. It was used as 
one of the balance wheels of a stone crush- 
er. The wheel is 4 feet in diameter, has a 
15 inch face, the rim is % inches thick 
and the wheel will weigh, I should think, 
about 1200 to 1400 pounds. Now what I 
want to know is how fast it would be safe 
to run it. I would like to run it 450 to 
500 revolutions per minute. At the stone 
works where I got the wheel the foreman 
assured me that it would be p rfectly safe 
up to 1000 revolution per minute. Another 
party is equally certain that 250 revolu- 
tions per minute would be the limit of 
safety and not wishing to take any chanccs 
I am writing you in hopes that you might 
be able to help me out. Also IL would like 
to ask how fast a 48 inch sawmill saw 
should be run to do good work.—F. A. C., 
New York. 


If you run this wheel at 500 R.P.M., 
you would have a rim speed of about 
6,300 feet per minute and if you run 
it at 450 the rim speed would be about 
5,700 feet per minute. For cast iron 
wheels, made in one piece, a safe speed 
is 6000 feet per minute. Therefore if 
a speed of 500 or even more were used, 
you would not be safe, even, if this 
wheel may have run at this speed ir the 
past. 450 to 475 R.P.M. would be better. 

Another authority gives this table: 
Safe revolutions per minute—-Cast Iron 


Diameter R.P.M.—No 
in feet joint in wheel 
2 ft. 955 
3 ft. 637 
4 ft. (your wheel) 478 
5 ft. 382 


You also ask, how fast should a 48- 
inch saw mill run? I am enclosing you 
a copy of CORNELL BULLETIN No. 
94 entitled “Fitting Farm Saws.” On 
page 30, the recommended speed of 2 
48-inch saw is 815 R.P.M. 








First Lapy (after the row): I 
wonder if I'll lose my looks, too, whes 
I’m your age. 

Seconp Lavy: You'll be lucky # 
you do. 

—WEEKLY TELEGRAPH (LoNnDoN) 
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Save Tools With Paint 


Weathering Is Worse Than Wearing 


HE farmer who wants ‘o make money 
and at the same time save money, 
should be giving care to the wooden things 
about his farm. I am perhaps rather a 
crank on the care of farm buildings, but 
I have been a farmer all my life and have 
learned the value of keeping things up in 
shape. I figure that I have made many 
dollars or rather saved many dollars, be- 
cause of the care giver my buildings, 
implements, etc. 

Suppose that you take a dozen eyenings 
or two or three spare days and first re- 
pair the buildings as well as possible. See 
that the boards are on solidly, and repair 
the worst cracks and holes. Go to some 
reliable dealer and buy some of the very 
best prepared paint and some raw linseed 
oil. Dont get cheap paint. For the first 
coat take half a gallon of linseed oil 
and a gallon of paint. The first coat 
will be so thin it will soak into the wood 
and into the checks, acting as the best 
preservative in the world. Allow this 
first coat to dry and harden four or five 
days. For the second coat use more lead. 
By the time this is on, the result will be 
a surprise. Except on very close inspec- 


_tion, when, of course, one will be able 


to see the filled checks and cracks, your 
building will look about as good as new. 


Paint Reduces Overhead on Buildings 
and Equipment 


It is the buildings on the farm on which 
one can save most. It is a curious fact 
that I have observed that many farmers 
give almost no thought to the painting of 
their buildings which they expect to re- 
main in use for years to come. 

The farmer who has not built anything 
since the big advance in the price of lum- 
ber naturally does not take this so seriously 
into consideration. There are thousands 
of buildings throughout the country now 
well on the road to ruin, that could easily 
be given ten to fifteen years addition to 
their usefulness if paint were efficiently 
used upon them before they decay too 
badly. 

The average farmer can, in this way 
save $50 to $100 each year caring for his 
farm furniture. Take the mower. Or- 
dinarily, or in many cases, it is exposed 
to rain and wind, sleet and snow. One 
hour, and fifteen cents worth of paint will 
suffice to protect the mower for half the 
season. Often the beam of the plow is 
showing the paint cracking and the share 
is left to rust over. Five minutes work 
and a little paint and oil will add much to 
its life and use. The hose, rakes 
shovels and the many little pieces of farm 
furniture come for their consideration. 


Keeping the Old Car New 


Then there comes our faithful old “tin 
lizzie” and our trucks and tractors. Well 
it seems that there would be no occasion 
for mentioning their neglect of painting. 
I take it for granted that anything that 
costs money needs caring for, and yet I 
see many cars and trucks and tractors 
that are badly weatherbeaten. I do not 
know how much longer these pieces of 
farm furniture will last by being kept 
well painted, as I have not had them long 
enough to be worn out. If for the lack 
of paint, mine never would wear out. But 
} see many cars, trucks and tractors that 
ook old enough to be sold for “junk.” 

Everything about the farm kept up neat 
and tidy and well painted increases the 
armers influerice in the community, I have 

wn of men being turned down for 
loans at the bank, simply because they did 
pot think enough of their farms to keep 
them painted up nice and tidy. 

—R. B. RusHING. 
An Inexpensive and Durable 
achine Cover 

the farm where I worked one win- 

ter, we needed a cover for the gaso- 

line engine. Canvas was to expensive for 

the purpose, so we solved the problem in 
this manner. 

Ripping open a number of ordinary bur- 


lap sacks, we sewed them together into a 
piece 8x10 feet. This was spread flat 
upon the ground and given a coating of 
raw linseed oil. 

Next day, a coat of lead-and-oil paint 
was applied; the mixture being brushed 
well into the fabric. After this had dried 
thoroughly, another coat was spread on. 

Burlap treated in this way, wears for 
a long time, and sheds water better than 
most tarpaulins costing five times as much; 
and it furnished us a durable engine cover 
for the winter. After being exposed to the 
weather it became glossy, and drew less 
dampness than canvas. 

Since then, I have used the painted bur- 
lap on chicken coops, brooder pens, as 
well as machinery protectors. Grain 
shocks, vegetables, etc., can also be pro- 
tected from the weather in this way; and 
it comes hardy to spread around a separa- 
tor or huller at threshing time. 

Aside from sacks found upon every 
farm, the only cost is the lead and oil; 
plus a few minutes time with a brush. 


The job can be done on rainy days with- | 


out taking time from regular farm duties; 
and by so doing a farmer can prepare 
covers enough to last an entire season. 

F. R. Cozzens, Ohio. 


Forty Cents and Half A Day 

E had a pond in one of our meadows 

that could not be drained by ditch- 

ing, as there was no outlet. It occupied 

some rich ground, and was a problem to 

find some way of draining by a deep sub- 

soil blast. I used a dirt auger, to bore a 

test hole, and I found a tough clay, that 
would not allow the water to drain. 

At a depth of about four feet, I found 
a loose gravel and sand. I then bored a 
hole to a depth of a little over three feet 
more and placed a charge of three sticks 
of 40 % dynamite in the tough streak. The 
charge did not need tamping as the hole 
filled with water. I made the dynamite, 
fuse and cap connection, waterproof with 
soap. The force of the explosive shat- 
tered the tough clay and allowed the water 
to escape through the hole into the soft 
material. I placed some old hay, fine 
brush, etc., in the bottom of the hole. I 
did not pack it solid. I used some broken 
stone and gravel to fill up the hole through 
the tough clay and covered over the top 
with good soil. The work was permanent 
as the water now drains through to the 
gravel in a wet season. The cost of the 
material used was about 40 cents and one 
half a day’s work.—C. B. McGee, Ohio. 


How Much Cement? 
How much cement will we need to 
buy to make a concrete floor in our 
<< se which is 20 by 60 feet?—R. L. 








A cubic foot of cement or one sack 
will make from 4 to six cubic feet of 
concrete. A hen house floor does not 
need to be as rich in concrete as some- 
thing which must sustain more weight, 
so we will figure on six cubic feet. 20 
by 60 is 120 square feet. If we make the 
floor 3 inches thick which is plenty (2 
inches may do) we will multiply the 
square feet by the thickness in feet 
which is 4% we will get 300 cubic feet. 
If each sack of cement makes 6 cubic 
feet of concrete it will take fifty sacks 
for the job. It will require 11 cubic 
yards of gravel and a cubic yard is a big 
load for most farm teams. 

The problem of finding the amount of 
cement needed for any job is simply the 
problem of finding the number of cubic 
feet to be filled, and dividing by the 
cubic feet of concrete that one sack of 
cement will make. 





A new bulletin that will help those 
who are planning to apply paint is pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. It is Farmers Bulletin 
1452. 

It gives some valuable information 
about paint, tells how to select good 
paint and how to apply it. 








What makes 


Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


: 7 7 7 


THOSE LITTLE TRUCKS 


that you see in railway stations 
and factories, saving man-power 
in bearing heavy burdens, are 
often propelled by powerful 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


a battery economical? 


ONG service is what makes a 
battery a good buy. Then, the 
purchase price is spread thin over 
enough time to keep your total bat- 
tery expense low. 
Even before the present very low 
prices were in effect, Exide was 
known by experienced car owners 
as the economical battery because - 
of its exceptionally long life. And 
Exide repair bills are usually little 
or nothing. - 
Get your next battery at the near- 
est Exide Dealer’s. You will also 
find a complete line of Exide Radio 
Batteries at Exide Dealers and at 
radio dealers. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR, 


_____555353LEEa__EEE—X—_= 
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ELL, what luck, Are 

they still leaving?” 
when his eyes suddenly focused on the 
shoulder of Michel's capote. “Where'd 
you get that tear?” 

The face of the Iroquois was wooden. 
*] meet old frien’ een de bush. Ah-hah!” 

Curious, Steele rose and examined his 
friend’s shoulder. “Why, there’s caked 
blood here! “You have been shot at!” he 
cried. “Take off that coat!” 

“W'en I feenish de moose and bean,” 
laugued the stoic. “Hees gun shake w’'en 
he fire!” 

To his relief Steele found that the bullet 
had grazed the shoulder blade of his 
friend, barely breaking the skin. When the 
scratch was dressed, Michel gave him the 
story of the ambush. 


13 


With the sting of the bullet across his 
shoulder, the cool-headed Indian had sensed 
that he was not badly hurt, and made the 
only move that would check a swift sec- 
ond shot from a concealed foe—dropped 
as if killed or mortally hurt. Sprawled on 
his face, a knee drawn up to give purchase 
for a lunge, he had waited for the man 
in ambush to approach within reach. Had 
there been two, it would have been a 
knife fight, with the odds heavily against 
the man compelled to start from the soft 
snow. 

“Good old Michel!” applauded Steele, 
as the Iroquois finished. “They can't beat 
you! He was scared when he fired. Had 
you ever seen this Indian before?” 

“Michel's black eyes snapped _tantaliz- 
ingly, as he played on his chief's curiosity. 

“Wal, he look lak’ man I see one tam.” 


“Traded once at Wailing River, you 
mean?” 

“Ah-hah! he come to de post.” 

“When?” 

“He was dere dis summer. He got 


leg lak’ bow ov snowshoe. Hees eye look 
lak’ de mink. He—” 
“You mean—good Lord! It wasn’t 
Tete-Boule ?” cried the surprised American. 
“Ah-hah!” admitted the head-man, blow- 
ing a cloud of smoke from his wouth. “Eet 


was Tete-Boule, I t'ink Charlotte be happy 
squaw, now. 

“Ife found your trail leading to the lake 
and took a chance you would backtrack— 
which you did.” 

Ds lightedly Steele shook the hand of the 
Indian until the sore shoulder protested. 

“Tomorrow night we go to de pos’.” 

“Yes,” agreed Steele, his eyes reflecting 
the joy of victory, hard won. “Send one 
of the boys for David at once.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


B' HIND the slab counter in the trade- 
room at Ogoké a man sat at a table. On 


the table stood a glass and two bottles—one 
« t lor hours the man had not moved, 
except to fill and drain the glass. Although 
it \ | rely thre » O' l ch c ndle lante rns 
dis lit the room, for the sun had died 
i 1 banks and the light had failed 
C In the air outside there was snow 
and the night would be thick. 

| Iping of dogs aroused the man 
f "bitter thou The door of 
t] n opened and a bulky figure en- 
t ! The mu scl of his hooded face, 
d 1 by a lor car, twitched nerve 
( In] eve was ic 

I ind him gasped the big man, in 
I breathing hard, for he had raced 
t to the post. “Choked! Not a 
mark on him—his tongue out and his eyes 
bulging like a pike’s you squeeze in your 
hand Ambushed !” 

“So they got him, too?” nodded La- 
flat chin on chest. 

no good, I tell you,” whined An- 

toi his voice vibrant with panic. “That 
m nine—nine who have gone out. It'll 
be our turn next. Tonight I leave for 


. R 1° 
the Kouge. 
The hard eyes of the trader, lined by 


worry and red from drink, lit with con- 
“You've gone like the rest. Why 
uu run away with Rose? Want to 


tempt. 


didn't 5 


desert sixty thousand dollars’ worth of 
fur, do you?” 

The heavy features of the other filled 
with blood at the taunt. He leaned and 
struck the table with his fist, overturning 
the bottles. 

“Soft, am I?” he snarled, “because I 
leave this hell before they close in and 
take us—hang us from the rafters here or 
cut our throats, you call me soft! I tell 
you we're done! They caught Pierre and 
the whole valley’s after us. They’re out 
there now, waiting.” He pointed a shaking 
finger toward the forest. “It may be to- 
night—they come.” 

Ruined by the mystery—the menace of 
the inscrutable forest from which no man 
returned, which for weeks had ringed the 
post, sapping the nerve of his people until 
they had fled in the night, Laflamme sat, 
numb with despair. Slowly the whiskey 
from the overturned bottle dripped to the 
floor. “Baptiste,” he muttered, “and now 
it’s Tete-Boule.” He turned to the man 
who stood before him. “How many did 
this?” 

“One. It was a white man; an Indian 
would shoot or use a knife.” 

For a space the man in the chair was 
silent, then he said: “That tale Tete-Boule 
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The Valley of Voices—®s George marsh 


Michel ? 
asked Steele, 


he filled a glass and shoved the jug across 
the table. “My friend, I'll give you a 
toast,” he added, as the nerve-shattered 
Antoine gulped down his drink. “May 
that damned American rot in hell!” 
Laflamme’s glass was to his lips when a 
chorus of howls rose from the clearing. 
The startled eyes of the men met across 


the table. “What's that?” demanded the 
trader, slowly lowering his glass, un- 
touched. 


“The dogs—hear something—out there!” 
The hoarse voice of the other quavered as 
he went to the door. 

From the murk, the whimpering of the 
awed huskies reached the straining ears 
of the two at the door, who stood, nerves 
strung with suspense—one thought in their 
brains. 

Then from the invisible forest beyond 
rose a wail—demon-like, blood-freezing, 
the voice of no clawed creature of the 
night—to die away, into silence. 

“They have come!” warned Antoine, 
seizing the arm of his chief. 

“Quick! Harness the dogs while I get 
the fur and the grub!” was the low answer. 

The nerve of Laflamme had snapped. 

Racing desperately against the closing 
in of a ring of ruthless foes, Antoine 
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What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


GISELE. the American has captured the Windigo which has had 
the Wailing River Valley terrified with its mysterious and wierd 
shrieks and howls which have driven the native hunters from the rich 
fur country, thereby sealing the fate of the trading post of St. Onge, 
making it necessary for Denise to marry the villianous Lascelles to 


save her father’s post. 


The discovery of the creature in the bear trap 


reveals that Pierre, one of LaFlamme’s henchmen, has been imitating 


the monster of Indian fables. 


Flamme’s trading post, capturing all those who leave the post. 


Steele plans a silent blockade of La- 


When 


LaFlamme’s hunters fail to return those remaining will soon become 


suspicious of a hidden power and flee leaving LaFlamme alone. 


In 


this blockade Steele has the help of his two guides, Michel and David 
and a picked band of Indian hunters many of whom have grudges to 


settle with LaFlamme and his men. 


One by one LaFlamnie’s hunters 


are captured by the blockading band. 








en ---- 


brought from down river was true. The 
men we sent to the Jackfish to stop him 
lied.” 

Antoine nodded. 

“Steele got through and came back on 


the snow,” continued the trader. “The 
police are not in this. They'd come straight 
here.” 


“This Steele caught Pierre himself,” add- 
ed the other. “When the Indians learned 
how we had fooled them, they took the 
trail. The whole valley was ours—until 
he got the Windigo.” Suddenly the speaker 
faced the door, listening. “What’s that?” 

As the two watched the door apprehen- 
sively it opened to admit a half-breed 
with drink-sodden face. 

“What you eat tonight, M’sieu?” The 
dull eyes of the cook shifted uneasily from 
Antoine to his chief. 

“You here still, Philippe?” sneered La- 
flamme. “I thought you and Jean would 


hit the Rouge River trail when it got 
dark. All the rats have left.” 

“They'll hang on while the whiskey 
lasts,” muttered Antoine. 


“You find Tete-Boule?” The face of the 
cook, mottled-gray in the half light, turned 
to the man who had gone out that morn- 
ing on the trail over which none had re- 
turned. 

“He found him—with his tongue out.” 
Laflamme laughed bitterly. “You'd make 
a pretty picture, Philippe, hanging from 
that hook, with your throat cut. You'd 
bleed straight Scotch, you've lived on it 
for months.” 

The stark terror in the eyes of the 
half-breed seemed to appease his chief, who 
went on: “We'll have bacon and potatoes— 
if they give us time to eat them. Bring 
that jug.” 

The jug was placed on the table be- 
tween the two men, and the cook, muttering 
incoherently, shuffled to the door. 

“Two left, out of the lot; and they stay 
for the whiskey !” commented Laflamme, as 


caught and harnessed the dogs. At the 
trade-house door, grub-bag, robes, and the 
precious pack of black fox were thrown 
on the sled. The whip cracked at the head 
of the lead-dog. “Marche, Pete!” rasped 
the Frenchman, and the team plunged into 
their collars at a gallop. Then the voice 
of a dog-driver out on the lake trail drifted 
back through the thick night. 

“There go the last of the rats!” muttered 
Laflamme. “Now the ship can sink.” And 
they lashed the swift, six-dog team out to 
the lake ice, and through the gloom that 
masked the Rouge River trail. 


CHAPTER XLII 


E'ROM the blackness of the clearing at 

Ogoké rose a low whistle, which 
was answered from the gloom behind 
the trader’s quarters, where the kitchen 
windows shone, yellow patches in the 
thick dark night. 

The whistle was repeated and, simul- 
taneously, swart faces appeared at the 
windows of both buildings. Eyes, glit- 
tering with hate and the pent excitement 
of the stalk, searched the rooms for signs 
of life. But they looked on emptiness— 
on a table splashed with spilled liquor, 
a jug, an untouched glass of whiskey; on 
a stove from which smoked a frying 
pan with its burning bacon. 

Shortly, trade-room and quarters were 
filled with hooded and sashed men, fin- 
gering the triggers of rifles, searching 
for those who had left at the warning of 
the Windigo. 

“I knew you would stampede them, 
Michel,” said Steele, looking quizzically 
at the happy Iroquois. “They got out 
just ahead of us. You did that for David, 
you rascal!” 

The head-man grimaced at his chief. 
“Eet is bettair Daveed hunt heem alone.” 

As the Indians scattered to make a 
thorough search of t!.e post, a hand pull- 


ed at the sleeve of Steele. “I go back 
for my dog cen de bush. You sce me, 
tree—four day, mebbe.” 

The hour of the man from Nepigon 
had struck. Like a hound at leash he 
yearned for the Rouge River trail—and 
the man who traveled it. 

Steele gripped the hard hand of his 
friend in silence. There was nothing to 
say—no turning the Ojibway from his 
heart's desire. With a word to Michel, 
David left them to get his dogs. 

When the search parties reported that 
the post was deserted, Steele ordered a 
feast to be prepared from Laflamme’s 
rations in honor of the bloodless taking 
of Ogoké. 

“Empty those jugs, Michel,” he said, 
“it won't do to leave any of it around 
loose for these boys to fool with.” 

While the inquisitive hunters, jubilant 
over their final victory and the prospect 
of taking loaded sleds of Laflamme’s 
trade-goods and supplies back to their 
waiting families, handled and discussed 
with wonder the personal effects of the 
fleeing trader, Michel and Steele with 
lighted candles climbed the ladder lead- 
ing from trade-room to fur-loft. 

“What shall we do with last year’s 
hunt, if we find he hasn't shipped it” 
queried Steele. 

“Give eet to de Indian. 
at Wailing Riviere.” , 

“Yes, he got most of it with his whis- 
key—by fraud. It ought to go back to 
them.” 

To the surprise of the men as they 
reached the loft, the flickering candles 
lighted row on row of otter and mink, 
lynx and fox, marten and fisher pelts, 
hanging from the rafters. 

“Here’s his whole last year’s trade!” 
cried Steele. “He never shipped it!” 

The yellow light of his candle lit eyes 
snapping with delight, as Michel looked 
at his chief. “Much fur here for M’sieu 
St. Onge! He be happy man, now. De 
pos’ not close.” 

“Yes, they will trade it at Wailing 
River, unless—”’ The Indian waited, 
wondering at the qualification—“unless 
Lascelles refuses to sign a_ certain 
paper.” 

“Ah-hah! He not get her—now?” The 
grave eyes of the Iroquois questioned 
Steele’s. 

“Not if I can help it!” 

Satisfied, the Indian turned to examine 
the fur. Steele began counting the rows 
of rich pelts, in an endeavor to make a 
rough estimate of their value. He had 
reached the far end of the loft when the 
dim light of his candle fell on some 
bulky shapes on the floor in a corner. 
Curious, he bent over the lashed bundles. 
On the canvas covering of the nearest 
there was lettering. He lowered his 
candle to read it. 

“R—F”, he said aloud; then, with a 
gasp, “Wailing River!” 

“Michel!” he called, “Revillon Fréres, 
Wailing River! Well, Ill be—The fur- 
packs from the lost canoe! Murdered— 
ambushed, they were, for the fur!” 

Michel knelt beside Steele. “By gart 
our fur!” he said, peering at the wrap- 
pings, his voice hoarse with excitement. 
“Dey keel our men at de Devil’s Mile!” 
The muscles of his lean face knotted. 
“But Laflamme ees dead man now. To- 
night Daveed take his trail.” 

They rolled out the fur-packs with 
the eighteen thousand dollars in pelts, 
which had left the post in the spring only 
to vanish on the lower Wailing. 

“M’siew St. Onge be happy man dis 
night, eef he know dis.” 

“He'll know it as soon as one of the 
boys can reach him,” replied Steele jub- 
ilantly. “We'll send him this present in 
the morning.” After the gray days the 
sun was indeed breaking through. She 
seemed nearer—more possible of attain 
ment, there in the dark fur-loft at Ogoké, 
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i Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
ning to come in much and the Nation for 
more rapidly than they which it stands, 
did during the sum- with liberty and 
mer. I expect this is justice for all. 1 
partly because there is will do a useful 
more time available thing each day and 
and perhaps another be worthy of the 
reason is the fact that name Lone Scout.” 
the letters which we have beer. publishing . 
have stimulated interest in the scouts and pes la ~¥ 4 Smith 
so started other members in their degree Jeferson Coui.ty—Harold E. Radley 
work. Orange County—Vincent W. Smith 

Perhaps you noticed in the last issue our $cmece County— Allan Fisk. William Ackley 
first lone scout classified ad. Wayne County—Irvin Bramer 

Suggestions are coming in for making Wyoming County—John H. Wagenbla: 


HE degree report 
cards are begin- 

















the column more interesting. We are al- MASSACHUSETTS 
ways glad to receive these but ~ Essex County—Harold Spottiswood, Prescott H 
oa a ee — _ —_ > a ; “Sherburne, Russell Morse, ‘oats 

e contest. wo ike to Say tha =. Bailey, Clarence -oole, Robert 
will have more of a chance to have your F. Metcalf, Jr., Richard Greerfleaf. 
letters printed if you will keep them rather OHIO 
brief and very much to the point. We 

° ° -~ ) x , N a M 

want to print as many different letters as 2mm ——- mtg coy ee 


we can possibly crowd in. H:re is a list Montgomery County—Victor Powers 


Se at who have passed the PENNSYLVAVIA 
—. Clearficld County—Alfred Campbell, Theo. Hulli- 
FIRST DEGREE: me "ton Ralph Taglor, Carl Caldwell, 
Karl Green, Alfred Station, N. Y. Harold Campbell, Donald S. Bullis. 
= —— ‘ Crawford County—F. Merle Flaugh 
Frank Vaughn, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Fb ad County-—Brank: Stach 





Waldo Shipman, Delaware, Ohio. Ms 
p 


R_Iph L. Koch, McKeansburg, Pa. 
Gerald R. Warn, Frewsburg, N. Y. A Lone Scout Should Be 


SECOND DEGREE: 


Myron Stahlman, Fairmount City, Pa. oe 
Ralph L. Koch, McKeansburg, Pa. SR an “< 
- : —oble 
Henry Klee, Bellaire, Ohio, ’ s~aenent 
Robert Grout, Kennedy, N. Y. ernee 
Kenneth Kantz, Cochranton, Pa. ——— 
THIRD DEGREE: C—apable 
Paul Tilford, Smiths Basin, §. Y. O—ptimist 
Clifford Williams, Wallaceton, Pa. U—seful 


New Members 


NEW YORK STATE 
Chautauqua County—Gilbert J. Reynolds, Earl 
S. Long, Gerald R. Warn. 


T—rustworthy 


HARRY AVERILL, (10) 
Averill Park, 
R. D. 2, N 


INCE the earliest 

recorded history, in 
legend and song and 
prayer, man has always 
associated light with 
happiness. It is difficult 
to think of sorrow, of 
low spirits, of depression 
in gay sunshine. And at 
night in the warm, 
friendly, sun-like light 
of carbide gas, the cares 
of the day and the weari- 
ness that comes from la- 
bor are easily forgotten. 


It is not an idle boast 
that carbide light is man’s nearest 
approach to sunlight. It is a fact 
based on the careful investigation 
of scientists. Think what that 
means in termsof yourfarm home. 
Sunlight on tap, at yourcall, ready 
to bring the rest, the relaxation, 
the genuine happiness that good 
light alone can bring. 


Carbide gas can also be a helper 
in your work, The chores in the 
farm buildings that must be done 
early and late, before and after the 
sun can lend its aid, are done 
more quickly and with greater 
comfort in the clear, safe light of 
carbide gas. The housework in the 
kitchen is less a chore when your 
shadow does not hide your work. 

Carbide gas is made in a simple gen- 
erator that feeds carbide into water and 


requires attention only a few times a 
year. Then the gas passes through small, 
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UNION CARBIDE 


makes“Home, Sweet Home’ a farm reality 





concealed iron pipes to the burners in 
your home, your barn and other build- 
ings. 

Union Carbide, the hard crystalline 
material from which this wonderful gasis * 
made, is supplied to you at factory prices 
direct from one of the 175 Union Carbide 
warehouses. There is one near you. 


The blue-and-gray steel drums—each 
containing 100 pounds of Union Carbide 
~—are familiar sights at freight depots 
all over the world. They have come to 
be recognized as a symbol of Best Grade 
Carbide—Highest Gas Yield— Uniform 
Dependable Quality. 


Why not join the 400,000 happy users 
of carbide gas? Write for our interesting 
booklets on lighting, cooking and ironing. 





American Agriculturist Crossword Puzzle 
Series 6, Number 4 
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VERTICAL 
i—Instant 
2—Negation 
3—Wrath 
4—Loan 
5—Fliower (Pl) 
6—Sign denoting an 

omission (Pl) 
7—Yield 
8—Marry 
9—Advertisement 
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10—Consigne ‘° 

22 23 24 25 ye 

14—At al! 

16—Female sheep 

17—Story 

19—Everiasting 

21—Clattered 

23—Holy person 

25—Containers for 

32 {33 34 3 3 liquid 

P al ws 27—Digit of the foot 

29—Definite article 

32—Has a _ stinging 
sonnei 

33—Mid-western 

2 “3 ay 45 . state 

34—Acts In on 

35—Native o ouls- 

ag “1 +6 49 iana 

36—Dry 

37—Distant In space 

40—The whole 

43—Assist 

44—Destroy 

os nad 47—Insect 

48—Speck 

50—Exist 

52—Nickel (Abbr) 
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| UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


Cooking. 





Tim not NOW 


a Carbide user. 











30 East 42d Street, Dept.101 New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


ee ee enn e meee ns eee e ns eae e wees eens eeeees eee 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed o 

our mailing list for future helpful service. 


__ 











* Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1)4 to6 
.P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration. 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—nocranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores, Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. we 
Edwards Motor Co., 133 Main St., Springfield, Chio F 














CHIMNEY FIRE 
QUICK WITH IMP 
IMP has saved ay ot property damage from Chimney 


fires. Safeguards your . Keep a few packages of Imp 
om band always. It ts a mighty cheap and safe invest- 
ment and insurance. “Own your own Fire Dept. for $1.00.’" 
It also cleans chimneys and flues thoroughly. Gives eom- 
fortable warm house. Aids cooking. Saves feel. Makes 
Do smell, muss or dirt. No danger, flame or explosion. No 
work. Just throw package on HOT fire in furnace, stove 
or fireplace. Endorsed by fire companies. Guaranteed 
pen ten If your chimney won't draw, try 
IMP and save money. 
SEND no MONEY. Write 1 diately for 2 packag 
of IMP and pay postman $1 (plus postage). You need it 
NOW. Money back if not satisfied. 
F. C. = & CO., INC. 
Bex 481. 





Dept. A. 6. Bridgeport, Cenn. 





E.W. ToWxsEND & sons nurseries 


SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 
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Eat Bread Made From 


DIET-EASE 
Gluten Flour 


Reduce Your Weight 


if your physician recommends G 
—* make or buy DIET- 


If you cannot obtain it of local dealer 
Send $1.50 and we will send a 
5-Ib. bag, parcel post, 
Prepaid. 


POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, Inc., BOSTON. 29 MASS- 
Established 1876 











Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 





When writing to advertisers be sure ta 


mention the American Agriculturist 
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it was so Cc 


Outside 7 





wo a good Moncrief Furnace making 
your house cezy, you find it hard to be- 
lieve it can be so coid out-of-doors. Nor does 


your Moncrief consume extra fuel to produce 
this extra heat necessary for your comfort. 


Why is this? Straight-side fire-pot affords 
better combustion of coal, for one thing. Long 
fire-travel radiator is another. It imparts the 
greatest amount of available heat to the 
circulating stream of air. 

A finer degree of comfort 
is created by the humidify- 
ing, or moistening, of the 
air as it passes over the large pan of water. Then, 
the air chambers of the Moncrief are extra large. 

Near you is a Moncrief dealer. Write for his 
pone and ask for our interesting new book on 

ting. : 





Eastern Sales Offices: 
E. L. GARNER, Manager 
177 23rd Street, Jackson Heights, L. I., New York 
F. H. HANLON, Manager, 
Batavia, New York 


— SS The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MONGRIEF FURNACES 



















Is there a Sleep Thief 
in Your Bed? 


Don't let a poor bedspring rob you of your rest—get a 
Foster Ideal. Learn the comfort of sleeping upon 
upright spiral springs. Learn the comfort of perfect 
spine support. Enjoy the real rest that comes from 
perfect relaxation—on a bedspring that does not sags 
There are 120 spirals in the Foster Ideal and each one 
does its share in giving you the best night's rest you 
ever had. Talk to your furniture dealer today 


about the 


: oster] DEA [spring 


The Bedspring that Supports Your Spine 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Western Factory, St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Foster Metal Beds, Foster Toe Trip Cribs 
and Quality Spring Constructions, Send for booklet, 
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Use Native Shrubs 


¢ And Plant by a Plan from Year to Year 


NE of the most attractive features 

in Home Bureau booths at the State 
Fair was the exhibit of native shrubs 
in a small garden in the Tompkins 
County Exhibit. This exhibit grew out 
of experience which Home Bureau wo- 
men in Tompkins County have gained 
recently. It has been practiced at home 
and abroad, so to speak, as various 
groups have already beautified the 
school.and church grounds and the li- 
brary is the next to be so decorated— 
exteriorly, of course. Since fall is the 
time to do the transplanting we here- 
by furnish you a list. If you cannot 
identify the shrubs now because the 
berries or foliage may Lave disappeared, 
try marking them next year at the height 
of the growing season and take them up 
in time for transplanting. The list is 
as follows: 

Barberry—(some object to this be- 
cause it is the host of the 
wheat rus., but the Agri- 
cultural College has proved 
that this does not affect an 
area thirty feet away from 
the barberry). 

Dog Wood—one of the best types is 
the panicled. 

Sumach 

The Thorn Apple 

Elderberry 

The Hemlock 

The White Cedar—or Arbor Vitae 

The Osier—(both the red and yellow) 

The Witch Hazel 

The Wild Rose 

Vibernums—(the Nannie berry and 
the Arrow wood are the 
two best varieties). 

The Five Finger Ivy 

The Bitter Sweet 

The Wild Clematis 

The Snow Perry. 





Shall We Dye? 
ECENTLY the Director of the 
Home Service Department of one 

of the largest dye companies wrote to 
the Household Editor of the A. A. and 
stated that many, many women write to 
her after they have made mistakes in 
dyeing. If you have had the sad ex- 
perience of getting a mottled and dingy 
garment from the dye-bath instead of 
the beautiful, resplendent article which 
you saw pictured in the columns adver- 
tising dyes, you may have been guilty of 
practising some of the “don'ts” instead 
of the “does” on proper dyeing. Here 
are some of the “does” as suggested by 
the Director of the. Home Service De- 
partment of the dye company itself: 

1. The material should be weighed 
carefully while it is dry to make sure 
that the proper proportion of dye solu- 
tion is used to correspond with the 
weight of material, 

2. The receptacle selected for dyeing 
should be tin, brass, porcelain, copper 
or agate ware. Never use iron or gal- 
vanized iron. The receptacle should be 
large enough to permit the goods to 
spread out without crowding. Have 
plenty of water in the dyebath to keep 
the material well covered at all times. 

3. Have the dyebath lukewarm when 
entering materials. One-half hour 
should be taken to increase the temper- 
ature to boiling point. When dyeing 
wool or silk do not boil vigorously. Sim- 
mered just below boiling temperature 
for one-half hour. Cotton fabrics must 
be dyed strictly in accordance with the 
directions on the dye envelopes. 

4. Keep the material continually in 
motion, using smooth sticks, during the 
dyeing process to prevent spotting and 
streaking. 





Films for You to See 


THE BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK—The 
startling fantastic and humorous dream of 
a struggling musician who sees in it what 
would happen to him if he married for 
money. An exceptional film In acting, dl- 
rection, photography and ideas. Paramount. 


For the family audience, high school age 


up. 

HOW BAXTER BUTTED !IN—Amusing 
characterization by Matt Moore, of a young 
man who was always dreaming of being a 
hero, was a hero and didn’t know it 
Comedy, pathos and a good idea. Warner. 
Family audience, high school age up. 

THE STREET OF FORGUTTEN MEN— 
A picture dealing with fraudulent cripples, 
one of whom adopts an orphaned child. 
When the child grows up, he sacrifices 





Clothes for Children 





During the winter is a good time 
to get a supply of clothes made up 
for the little folks and here are some 
good patterns. The smaller sketches 
show the details of each garment. 

Pattern 1349 includes a dress, a petticoat 
and drawers pattern, im sizes 1, 2, or 4 years. 
The dress gathers on to a yoke, has an wm 
verted plait at each wnderarm seam and has 
a@ back closing. The petticoat is cut tm three 
sections, the drawers in one piece. Price 13c. 


Pattern 1876 ts a girl’s slip pattern with 
either round neck or straight upper edge with 
shoulder straps. It comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 years requires 1% 
yards of 36 material. Price 13c. 

Pattern 1910 shows comfortable pajamas 
for ages 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 amd 12 years. The 
front is in ome piece, the back ts im two sec- 
tions with a drop seat. The 8-year size re- 
quires a 254 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
13c. 

Pattern 1858 shows a suit of underwear 
which may be sleeveless or have long sleeves, 
the legs may be short or long, the neck high 
or low. It comes im sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ond 
12 years. Size 8 years requires 14% yard 


is of 
32 inch material without sleeves and short 
drawers. The long sleeves and long drawers 
takes 24% yards of 36-inch material, Price 
13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dre-s, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk). We also suggest that you send 
12 cents extra for a copy of our Fall 
and Winter Fashion Magazine and 
mail to Pattern Department, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 











himself that she may marry without knows 
ing his past and name. Featuring Percy, 
Marmont. Paramount. General audience. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—Splendid 
literal portrayal of the Biblical even*s lead« 
Ing up to the delivery of the Ten Com<« 
mandments, followed by a far-fetched but 
interesting modern melodrama. Paramount, 
General audience. 

THE UNHOLY THREE—The unique exe 
periences of three circus people (played by, 
Lon Chaney, a midget and a strong man) 
who open a bird store as a means té 
prosecute and conceal their criminal pura 
sults. Unusual plot with excellent acting: 
Metro-Goldwyn. General audience. 

THE WIZARD OF OZ—L. Frank Baum’s 
fantastic tale In which a scare-crow, played 
by Larry Semon, heips Dorothy regain her 
throne in the Kingdom of Oz. Chadwick 
Family audience, all ages. 


These films are suggested for your pleasure by 
the National Committee for Better Films.) 
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c/Viodern Uses of an Old Idea 


And Other Ideas Usetul for “‘Pick-up’’ Christmas Gitts 


HE old Dutch oven keeps coming sack when lifted by means of wooden blocks, 

in one form or other. In one case In the same way I raised a kitchen chair. 
it is an iron kettle with close-fitting iron Since we had an abundance of such chairs 
cover. A strongly constructed bail handle this was cheaper than buying a high stool 
is firmly attached to the kettle, the whole and I like it better because the chair back 
utensil being as stout and sturdy as the offers a support to the worker who must 
worthy lace indicated by its name. 

A little cousin of the old Dutch oven 
has been achieved recently by the manu- 
facturers by the simple device of making 
a cast iron lid to fit their brand of cast- 
jron skillets The lid: go so far as to 
have lips to fit those of the skillet. Better 
still, the handle to the cover is of cast- 
iron which permits the whole thing to 
be popped into the range -ven for roasting. 
A series of ridges inside the cover serve 
as a self-basting device for meats, be- 
cause the moisture collects on the ridges 
and drops back on the meat. 

The 3-A Service is always glad to 
answer questions concerning household 
equipment and appliances. A stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope should be enclosed with 
the request. 














I Am My Own Carpenter 


Atice Marcaret ASHTON 


* ase tipped base knobs or door 
bumpers which I found for three 
cents each enabled me to do some long- 
deferred carpenter jobs for myself. 


{ tipped over the too-low kitchen work 
table, over which I had bent with aching 
muscles for so many weary hours. With a 
nail and hammer I made a ‘starter’ in the 
center of each table-leg and into this, 
after the nail was removed, I screwed one 
of the base knobs, At a cost of twelve sit for any length of time. This chair 
cents and a few minutes time I had a table proved so satisfactory that I fixed one of 
at which I could work with perfect ease. the dining chairs in the same way, stain- 
‘And the table looked so much better than ing the bumpers to match the chair. It is 











COLORFUL APPLIQUE FOR SCARF CORNER 





@r for any cloth having a square corner Into which this merry morning-glory and 
beat may fit. Since this design Is the actual size for use, you can transfer directly 
en to muslin or Indianhead, by using a sheet ef carbon paper and outlining with a 
pencil. The morning-glory blossom and bud and the leaf are to be cut from goods 
ef sultable color and appli-ued on; the stems and calyxes are embroidered tn leaf 
green, the stamens and other vutlines are In black. The two lines that end In arrow- 
heads extend |. running stitch sround the hems as suggested In the small eketch. 
This Ie a real opportunity for you to achieve attractive Christmas gifts at little 
expense and labor. 





(21) 367 





Why not make washing 
easier—with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help? 


handy for children and is a great con- 
venience when a quantity of cutting must 
be done in the sewing room. 





Dirt-loosening naptha 
and splendid soap, work- 


Guest Towels : 
ing hand-in-hand, make 


FE. 524-11 shows an assortment of stamp- 


ed guest towels from top to bottom, Fels-Naptha different from 
a, b, c,d. They can be ordered in either 


yellow or blue huckaback and measure any other soap, in any 


17x27 inches. Any two with floss to form! uick, safi 

© wroider $1.00. Send orders to Em- |} : e and 
broide. Department, AMERICAN AGRICUL- thorough: 
Turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York ’ ; 
City, Isn’t this extra help 
worth a penny more a week 
—especially when it is so 


much cheaper in the end? 





Put the covers on «. bed, tuck them in, 
and completely finisk one side before start- 
ing to make the other side. The second 
side can be finished easily, and thus the | 
bed is made with only one trip instead of 
six or seven around it. 

* * * 

Remember the children’s birthdays—and | 
the children will remember later on in life. 
A party looms big in child-life, or ‘f that’s 
impossible, a cake with candles counts for 


lots. 





Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 











CANDY.GUM 


SELL to STORE AND MINTS* 


I will put you fn business as my Direct 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited 
opportunities for hustlers. No experience 
needed. I furnish everything. Every store 







*> * * 


A tin funnel makes a practical twine 
holder. The twine may be drawn from the 
center of the ball through the opening at 
and everybod: Work i 
the bottom of the funnel, and the funnel) Sim Jfilline,”Weite foday for catalog sling lam 
4 REE SAMPLES usive ory. J 
can be hung in a handy place on the wall.’ wicton GORDON 938 Jackson St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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—and there’s a set of these 
Cookie Cutters for YOU! 


(CHILDREN can hardly wait until cookies are out 
of the oven when they’re made with these ani- = 
mal cutters. Four in the set—cat, lamb, goose and bunny. 
And they'll cost you nothing but the packing and mailing “S 
cost-—I5c. With them we'll send a Davis Cook Book, too. 
The cookies you’ll make are examples of the many good 
things made with Davis Baking Powder. Davis is pure and 
sure—it makes baking lighter, finer in texture and more easily 
ype Biscuits feathery light, cakes and cookies so palat- 
able and pleasing! And in addition, it costs you less and you 
use no more than of any other high grade baking powder. 


Bake it BEST with 


DAVIS 


BAKING POWDER 
os er 
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R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. M-3 Hoboken, N. J. 

Gentlemen: As per yur offer, please sendme 
the Cookie Cutters and the Cook Book, I ene 
close 15c in stamps to cover postage and mailing, 











Write name and 


address plainly. Only one set of these Cookie Cutters can be sont 


to a family; this offer expires April 1, 1926. 
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DVERTISEN 


A 
Count 


address. 
words 
Place your w 


as one 
Thus 


VERY week 
New Jersey, 


office at 461 Fou 
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The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


LruRist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


_ Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


{ENTS are inserted in this 


The minimum charge per insertion 1s $1 


abbreviat 
Main S$ 


word each initial, 
Jones, 44 E. 
the 


by following 


the AMERICAN AGrict 
Pennsylvania and adjacent 
rth Avenue, New York City. 


style of the advertisements on this page. 


department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
per week 

ion and whole number, including name and 
t.. Mount Morris, N. Y." counts as cleven 





states, Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
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The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 364) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DELCO LIGHT PLANT for sale cheap, 1% 
Kilowatt 32 volts with batteries, very good condi- 
tion, running now, also fan and half H. P. mo- 
tor, cost $650, price $175. F. O. B., E. LORTH, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 

DE LAVAL SEPARATOR No. 12. Com- 
plete with Electric Motor, capacity 500 Ibs. per 
hour, nearly new. Obliged to get one of larger 
capacity. Priced to sell. ARTHUR DANKS, 
Megr., Allamuchy, pa 











HOMESPUN 
$1.25; ten $2.00; 


TOBACCO: Smoking five Ibs. 
$2 chewing = Ibs. $1.50; cigars 
$4.00 per 100, pipe free y when received, 
guaranteed. FARMERS “ASSOC IATION, Max- 
on Mills, Kentucky. 









































BLACK WALNU ‘ig! 
delivered postpaid. 


New crop, 6 sounds. for 


$1, 







































































































































































than she had been for weeks, to the mag 
who toiled for her. 

In the morning Steele gathered his red 
henchmen together in the trade-room 
and talked to them, through Michel. 

“My friends, we have worked together 
to drive from this valley the man who 
would destroy the Indians. We have 
won. He has gone. You have toiled, 
you have kept your promises and obeyed 
orders. You will take to your families 















































to date ot issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of SUNNY BROOK FARM, 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your Winterton, Sullivan Co., N.Y. what food and trade-goods your dogs 
> 7 J . . 
order. ~ USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and can pull. Also there is much fur in the 
educational books sold at bargain prices. List - os 
free. (Courses bought). Y. HANFLING, 799 loft, for which Laflamme paid the Ojib- 
AGENTS WANTED ' EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS = “tS New_York. . —_ ———_ ways in whiskey. This the government 
AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad PUREBRED BUFF ORPHINGTON and Fis, § — . oC a hin rp will take, if it remains here. But it be- 
ison “Better-Made” Shitts for lange Mauufactur i t Bs ahama cockerels, May hatch, strong,] Osborne, R. F. D. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. * longs to the Indians. You shall have it 
direct t yearer I capit yr experience Ithy yirds from high ying strains, Buffs, $3; —— Faris are =: a 
fequired. Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. | Rrahamas, $5 each. JENNIE YOUNG, Ham.| 3 PLY ROOFING PAPER. 100 3q ‘t. $1, to divide equally among the hunters of 
MADISON SHIR 1 S, 566 Broadway, New York len, 'N, yy » Seconds, ‘ ” UMS, this valley, but first it must bé taken to 
S. vite ree catalog. Winter JAMESWAY BROODER STOVE $15. Cost » come c > i 
h ag pada ses . hoste a on herwene, blankets, 31.50. Used one season. 12 May hatch white the fork of the Stooping and cached. I 
Bose ort wns, noccltics, ete. ECONOMY | leghorn pullets $1.50 each. RAY HENDERSON, PRINTING am going on the long trail to Fort Al- 

“ ‘ » ang d ° 1 ’ , 7 : 

SALES CO., Dept. 506, Boston, Mass. avn aaa a 150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, print- bany. When I return, I will meet you 
"ARK S AI? ARRED ROCKS, fine, | ed and ailed $1.00. Samples inting free. ivide y 

BOARDERS WANTED large, pedizreed cockerels for sale, $4 and $5| SUNKO, Mohawk, New York. at the cache, divide the fur among you, 

: each. NORTON _INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. ~ PRINTING SPECTALISTS. ter” Farmers and tell you where you are to take it to 

WE PROV IDE a permanent h une for og MAM MOTH w bth HOLLARDS, 2 > Poultrymen, Dairymen. Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, be traded—to Wailing River or to Fort 
people who are practically alone at an tf- | young toms also hens, both old and young. D. E. | Swine, on your stationery free. Samples. ECON- 
come 3 their own Pi sips _— we ree | ones Geneseo, OMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. = of the old company. 

Home-like surround ite 2 Mf ss of ref x neces, fut BOURBON Red —_ turkeys Tor breed- It was because I came back on the 
Manie Farm fi ts os 22. Alsen, Lanenster ng purposes. Write your wants soon. Young RAW FURS AND TRAPPING snow, when the hunters were sick with 

P art ome, 20s a nd yearling hens. i1EO,. LEHMAN, Amaranth, > - - ; rs . 

Co., Pa.  * WANTED HIDES, FURS, WOOL—Write terror, and caught the Windigo, that 
a for prices and tags. Top market quotations. . asmniiit of 

CATTLE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, large} Send yur name talay. S H. LIVINGSTON, YOUT families now sleep without fear 

framed, big boned thoroughbreils. Early hese Successor to Keystone Hide Company, Lancas) through the long snows and that you will 

FOR SALF —Registered Ayrshire heifer calves] ¢d, healthy stock. Clear markings. Prompt de-| ter, Pa. have this fur to trade. For I did not 

| * Federal a dit- ery FLORENCE McNICKLE, La Farge-| — PED. . . 

anc yearlings, best of breeding, Federal accredit. | livery, 2) . TRAPPERS—My method of catching foxes f hi >* . 

te lle. N. Y. - ear him. Since I have done this for 
ed herd. GEO. 1. COTTON, Friendship, N.Y. | Ville, as no equal, 63 last season. Will send free. m 
OR SALF— Registered Guernsey bull calves,| MR. POULTRYMAN: How much time do| EVERETTE SHERMAN. Whitman, Mass. you, I ask you to wait and trade this fur 
4 wuiathe cl, Sie a mle Glen Rose Laddie, you spend washing dirty eggs? For 10 cents k. SEND YOUR FURS to a Beeneed fur — later where I send you. It may be at 

; annie . “armers prices. EDGAR | will tell you how you can arrange your nests] and get all your furs are worth. ree anima Totti ee 

A ‘ het "ihe — “ng N. \ i in ten minutes at practically no expense so you bait = qreneera. FRANK A. RIEMANN, Con- Wailing River. It may be at Fort Hope. 
— ; - ~— ! will have Hy dirty, a 7 shiny eggs. It] neautville. Pa. “In the loft we have found the fur 

VANTED—Three pure b folsicin cows Of kes ni ifference what kind of nests you are ES ° ° 
Reifer’ Just feecbened of will freshen by Del easing of present. sething ke hon the ance.) © ANTED. Raw Furs, Hides, Tallow, Wool that was lost this summer with the 

Sher. Wiest price somct be sencenahie, 7. HENDERSON, Wallace, N. Y. ant ee, es oe oe ee ee he lower riv 
comb i meee be reasonable RAY price list. ALVAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, Canoe on the lower river. Laflamme 
PROSKINE, Roxbury N. J. Est. 187¢ murdered the crew and 

A ist. e stole the fur, to 

REGIS v1 RI D BROWN SWISS CATTLE HELP WANTED drive the honest trader, St. Onge inom 

e sacrifice itire herd (or individ- . — _ : ° alg ° 
uals) ; ( L Ol D M. ROBINSON, Conneaut oe : ro = so - ; -— = rye gp REAL ESTATE this valley. This morning it goes back to 
» » ine re seeas direc 0 planters, ¢ Si- , r »< > TP r . ° ‘ : 
Lake, Pa ———————— | tio with “big income Fxperience unnecessary. qstth ne Fon poe eee Farms — jo you cache the rest of the fur 
2EGISTERED GUERNSI 3 and heif-| COBB CO., Franklin, Mass. - : wert : —— 7 i rai 
oe STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, N. ss sn I FARM FOR SALE. William Hankins, Toms Sonn diet oe een Sr ay see 

: y R. 1, Box 41A. pany: 

Y HONEY ae en = farm in Maryland, good “E-nh, ves!” The Ojibways, delighted 
Ah HONEY Pure extracted at aur gation, 60 1b.| land and good buildings, price $6,000, Box 454 with their sudden wealth, readily agreed, 
-an clover $8.00, buckwheat $6 »S. ‘ é . — — . ? 

SEND an $3 or $10 check to W. W. NOR- | }uckwheat $5.00, Ten Ibs. prepaid in third zone PROPERTY FOR SALE—Consisting of Ten surprised that the man who had caught 
TON, Ogdensburg, _ 2 a le th ph a . eo es 2 Room House, in good repair, about two acres of the Windigo reserved nothing for him- 
¢ herd or months old, Walle Sacy | pails in b. lots, price list free. ‘ "| land, artesian well, telephone and_ electricity self 
i $ ! do s WILCOX, Odessa, available, graded school within five minutes walk, . 

FLEMISH GIANT HARES, choice  blucs, |“ HONEY—Beudenton Brand, best in the land, | house equipped with steam heat and bath. Ex: Then Stecle wrote a report to the au- 
bia rk grays and natural grays. Pedigreed, | 5 th. pail, postpaid 3rd zone, $1.10 coatient wace on Ge <a? od —_ = thorities, assuming entire .responsibility 
ony 4 n ret to ve - ahs old, MAPLE HILL | DENTON, Dansville, N. E yo gg Pm... _ gee ——— for the campaign against Laflamme. The 
FARM, Fo lain, 1 : FANCY LIGHT CLOVER, 5 Ib. pail, $1.10,) New York City, near Hackettstown on improved prisoners were brought in from the 

ANGORA KITTENS, both sexes, all colors 10 Ibs. $2.10; Buckwheat, $1.00, $1.90. Deliver- highway. Price: $5,000.00. Part cash, balance ss : 
Lowest prices. Wonderiul pets fully housebrok- | ed. L. G. SANFORD, Oxford, N. Y. on mortgage. Apply ARTHUR DANKS, Alla- ©@™P, provisioned, and turned loose with 
Ye ~~ ~aggmee — = WHITE CLOVER HONEY, 5 Ib. pail, $1; | muchy, N. J. their captured teams, with the advice to 
SHO! elfa 60 Ibs. $7.50. Buckwheat, 8Sc and $6. Postage 146 ACRES, 10 acres timber, balance alfalfa leave the country before the police arriv- 

PHOROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. | Males, | extra BAKER, LaFayette, N.Y loam tillage, pastures; near concrete highway, ed in the spring 
8} females. All ages. ARCADIA FARM, HONEY FOR SALE—Clover Basswood Ex- | convenient town 3000; Grade “A” Gabrel roof The f “Rocca . 
ave Me A Er A mg A stable, "stanchions, concrete, floors, | gutters; 2 e following morning, as Michel and 

OH, BOYS! LOOK! You, will surely want | Buckwhe at Extracted 5 Ib. pail $1.15., 10-Ibs. | Silos 2 car BarPees tides. Includine 20 cows, Steele watched the last sled fade from 
one of those Beau . Beso a! ' ef ary GE EAP > AR oa — N oe 7, as bull, 4 horses, machinery, crops. Price com- sight on the white surface of Ogoké, 
berds from my prise winning stock, toe wore i - mf plefe $13,000; $4,000 down. Is a bargain. come bound with fur for the fork of the Stoop- 
_ ). BOOR AN Marathon MY PURE HONEY; Special until December Ist. | see Write HENDRICKSON BROS., “Farms, ; r 
= AU tat —_— | yet Mechuiheat extracted, 60 Ih. cam, $5.50, two] Hotels, Stores, Residences,” Cobleskill, Schoharie img, @ moving spot on the snow, far to 

BLACK AND WHITE COLLIES, nine} $10.50, F. O .B. Here. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, | County, N. Y. the west, attracted their atention. 

: ‘ Md tr ined t A, ve oon A on = eee | Dept. A. Dundee, New York - — EASTERN OHIO PRODUCTION FARM, 95 “Tt can’t be David, so soon?” queried 
irked, they Palatine Bridge, N BUCHWHEAT HONEY—The flavor of flow-] acres: coal, limestone, fruit, good_ buildings, i 
psn A VAN DYKE, Palatine 3 ~ ers in your food, 6 Ib. can, $1.20; 12 Ib. can, | school, churches, $5,000. Terms. W. J. SMITH, the American. . - 

TRISH WATER, also Cocker Spaniel puppies, 10. “Prep: Aa first three zones. I. L. BAR-]| Scio, Ohio. The Iroquois shook his head. “He not 

e le to registe Iso Long ired ¢ n hound TON, Tryonville, Pa. e kech dem k D d oe d 1 d 
: 115 ACRES in Albion, Maine, plenty of lum so queek, ey drive dog har 

pu LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. | “CT OVER § Ibs., $1.15; 10, $2.05; Buck-| ber, a splendid bargain for $3,000. Buildings, 2 to get away.” 

\ wheat, $1; $1 80. Postpaid three zones. 60 Ibs. | never-failing wells. Ideal place for summer S 1 y- . 

COCKER SP ANTEL E... { P P TE S—Excellent | here, Clover, $7.75; Buckwheat, $6. HENRY] home. Beautiful view. Write MRS. T. S. teele went into the trade-house and 
governs 2° ) LEMAN 4 k sales | WILLIAMS, Romulus, N.Y. KIMBALL, Weeks Mills, Maine. returned with his binoculars. 
ae < snameinen. Co 20 S, = (Continued on pa 

@ 370) 

d Falls, N.Y HORSES SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK g 
OR SALE—Pure: ed | White | Colve pubs | “PTSTULA—Horses cured, $5. Send no money| BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- WOMEN’S WANTS 
r BEERS Oh, SEES, ne’ ‘A D. WATERS, | until cured. COAN CHEMICAL CO., Barnes,| berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, currant, 
‘ w dlrivit ck. MR A. \ RS, | nso gooseberry plants; asparagus, rhubarb roots; BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged Cootieen, 
( N. ¥ ee hardy pe Stil flower plants; privet, barberry, | Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, 
s , REGISTERED PERCHERON mare, } A aTS, | soses, vines, shrubs. tulips for fall planting Cat- Snipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS $250 “Her a Rk Miz. | alogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton | for particulars. & oo. poeTLAND. Maren 
$425 wo matur oO ise ees “ 7 

FOR SALE Pure bred Mammoth Bronze | TON B. SISSON, Almond, N. Y. — ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE by manu 
* ‘ . 48 Ib. t , Ib. hens facturer at great bargain. Samples free. H. A. 
i anil MRS. FRED EYSA MISCELLANEOUS SHEEP ; BARTLETT, Harmony. Maine. 

} N. ¥ wane DEL AINE RAMS that make good. Half my MEN! WOMEN! MAKE $1 AN HOUR AT 
= TED FREE RANGE STOCK—White ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY, direct] j.<¢ year’s sales were to former customers. Se¢ | HOME, WEAVING Colonial Rugs, genuine fluff 
. : - 2 ~ winie deal m growers. Car! ts ynly. Inspection a. ow Y them or write, J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumans- | rugs, fancy fabrics, from mew and other ma- 
a. ae 1 aici LAURA | W. A. WLTHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, N. burg. 4 ny Home weyers always busy. You learm 
1 KI « ly Nn. ¥ HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- ) SHROPSHIRE RAMS fo: in minutes. e a it. oms now 
= +t = | oe mined especially, ether alaphe or cod, Weie | OP netee nweee Seat as low as $9.90. Liberal Pay-As-You-Weave 
ps SRAIN + ; ogy 1) |for prices delivered your station. JAMES E.| —— terms. Solves YOUR more-money problem by 
‘ a i t I so Ss »ANTE. IR.. East Worcester. CHEVIOT rams, ver. fine individuals and | writing for FREE Loom Book TODAY! UNION 
; DANTE. y 
‘ 1) bef Nov for ‘ pelt Se ——— -- — ——— Se few eoceton, n be registered if desired. LOOM WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. 
t f W. L. FANCHER, H STOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Easily | ready for servi Lisle, N. Y 

N i ae ; fitted i. any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove | EARL D. L ANDERS, ‘Upper zisle, ———— = 5 : 
via and rnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW MOTHERS, LISTEN! I make cutest ging- 
“ — ham creepers and rompers for your little folks 

New Tas en, Conn SWINE : 

for $1 a garment. Order now stating age sr 
TOBACCO—Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.50, ten REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- | colors desired. MRS. A. C. FIELD, R. F. D. 


My three ti 
tisement in the 





Three Paid--Three More 
York, Pa., 


RICULTURIST paid 


low much for three more times? 


May 6, 1925 


me classified adver- 
AMERICAN AG- 
me well. 


CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY. 











LEAF 
$2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. 
teed. Pay on receipt. 
FORD, Paducah, Ky. 
FIRST CLASS Watch and Clock Repairing. 
Prompt service. Valuable descriptive circular and 
price-list FREE, G. D. SHRAWDER, Richfield, 
A 
FOR —The best story of country life 
in twenty-five years—THE TROUBLE MAK- 
Be, by FE. R. Eastman, This handsomely bound 
ok right off the press will be sent to you post- 
a m receipt of $2.00 by AME RICAN AGRI- 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 


$1.25, ten $2.00. Guar- 
Pipe free ALBERT 








SALE 





CUL TURIST, 
City. 





shires, Chester Whites, all ages, bred sows, ser- 
vice boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—World’s Grand champion strain, 
big type O. I. C. pigs, 10 weeks old, $10 each. 
Young boars, weighing around 150 Ibs., price, 

$30, pedigrees included. VERNON R,. LA- 
FLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 





2, Syracuse, N. Y. 

VANILLA—Large size 6 oz. bottle vanilla 606 
postpaid. 2 for $1.00. Finest quality. Will not 
bake out. A. L. WELLS, 1702 Seventh Ave. 
Troy, N. Y. 

HOMEMADE JELLIES — Concord and Cae 
tawbas grape, 35c, 8 ounce glass, not prepaid. 
MRS. H. CRAGER, Fredonia, N. Y. 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 








DINNER SET for 6 people $8.25 gold lined 
or other designs, wonderful value, goods guaran< 
teed. UNITED CHINA CO., Millis, Mass. 

HOUSE DRESSES, flannelette. —_ Switch 
etc. Booklet. EVA MACK, Canton, N, Y., 
Mechanic St. 




















ill 
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Warmth 
and Real 
Comfort 
Enjoyed 
by all wha 
wear 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Brown’s®“Jacket 


This old reliable working garment is 
made with care to give real service 
and keep you warm on the coldest 
days. It is cut to fit the body snugly 
without binding and can be washed as 
often as desired without losing shape 
or warmth. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three 
styles—Jacket with or without 
collar and vest 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET 
MPAN 











COMP Y 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
. — 














{Five Years will 
Tell the Story 


First cost of the, 
trees is the smallest 
part of an orchard’s 
q expense. You cannot 
afford to take chances 
on inferior stock when Kel- 
ly Bros. for 45 years have been 
furnishing quality true-to name trees. 
Ask About the Cortland Apple | 
Perfect delivery is guaranteed, made to 
you at just the ,right time for planting 
provided you order early. Our catalog is 
ready for you. Send for it today and start ff 
3 to make your plans now 


4 XELLY BROS. NURSERIES y 


1130 Cherry St. Dansville, N. Y¥. 








LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skank, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima, hide tanned with fur 
en, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
yy prices, when to take off and 
ip hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 






im Automatic Cold Vault. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tannersand taxidermists in the world. 
560 LYELL AVENUE Li 


OCHESTER, W. Y. 





SEND $3.00 


By check of money or- 
der and I will mail pre- 
paid an Army leather 
vest, blanket lined. Best 
garment the Army had 
for outdoor work. Ask 
any doughboy about 
them. 

Sizes breast measure 
38 to 50 inches. 


c. S& MARSTON, JR. 
Georgetown, Mass. 













Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tisswes, Curbs, Filled 
Tendons, Soreness from Brelses er Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does not 
blister, remove the hair or lay up the horse. 
$2.50 ao bottle at druggists or delivered. 


Book 1 & free 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc.,579Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 














ee 
Sharon Springs, N. Y. ..... 40.00 
Myrtle S. McMunn .......... 
Campbell Hall, N. Y. ...... 15.70 
eee e 
Hubbardsville, N. Y. ...... 30.00 
OMe EE icc wis nkennseaee 
wereneve, B. We. i. ccccccs 40.00 
Mrs. Charles Riches .......... 
EE BE. de nscdeccdses 20.00 
SS 
Morrisville, N. Y. ........ 10.00 
PY MII bk. k cd cecxccceass 
ee 20.00 
Frank Hangey Estate ........ 
_ % “(ives 1000.00 
Leslie Reynolds .............. 
Springville, N. Y. ........ 20.00 
| RR 
Stony Creek, N. Y. ...../.. 50.00 
Coates MG... .vcccccccecs 
\ 4 ) 90.00 
George Simons Estate ........ 
kere 1000.00 
Harland L. Partridge Est. .... 
Mozristown, N. Y. ........ 1000.00 
ree 
RC, OF Mi censscaecice 32.86 
ere eee 
Cambcidge, N. Y¥.. ......00 20.00 
Maude N. Merrifield .......... 
GORGE, BU, Bec cccccoces 20.00 
eee 
. _... * &. See 60.00 
 * si | Eres 
Franklinville, N. Y. ....... 40.00 
SE Sein acocedwnaie 
LeRaysville, Pa. .......... 40.00 
a ey ee 
pO a Sees 10.00 
Wm. A. MammINe ...cccccccecs 
Potterbrook, Pa. .......... 30.00 
Mrs. Blanche Sanders ........ 
Forestville, N.Y. ...0.00k. 10.00 
Ciimtem BEGMSer .w. ccc cccccces 
Gilbertsville, Pa. ........ -. 40.00 
| eT 
eee 10.00 
W. A. Smith Peggie .......... 
Glen Campbell, Pa. ....... 130.00 
Samuel B. Sweet ............. 
pO 60.00 
George Eighmie ............. 
Dover Furnace, N. Y. .... 30.00 
Mrs. Harriet Sattora .......... 
Capeorvee, MM. YW. .cccccss 40.00 
Dean A. Hyde Estate ......... 
CE ONS cavcacxskees 1000.00 
Jem Hornbrook - .....6.ccvcsss 
POG Bis We. ccncsosces 20.00 
ee ae 
ee. ae 14.28 
_ 2 } ae en 
ee 68.57 
rere 
US ae er 130.00 
i 
BE, EE. We octeenccans 30.00 
ree ; 
ere 10.00 
BE BOT Soc cnccccevccess 
I, pa cneedeodwas 20.00 
George Morrell .............0. 
nS ree 30.00 
Clinton Miderkim ........cccce 
Conewango Valley, N. Y... 98.57 
Jeers BH. LMCR oc cescsiccse ee 
Pemberton, BH. J. .... cece 20.00 
eer o« 
, Aare «= 60.00 
E. Homer Percival ..........2« 
Camestete, I. Be ..00cesex «= 20.00 
William Brown ............ owe 
St. Regis Falls, N. Y...... 20.00 
cS eee ae P 
_ « 671i 
Matton. Bleteale .ccccccccces = 
WOE, Bs ccccnescvsnncn 34.28 
Raymond Penner ..... coveseee 
Waterville, N. Y. ....... ee 15.71 
Bosbert F.. Jary ...ccccccacvecs 
Waterpert, BH. Fe woccseses 10.00 
Now to be sure, the policy is a limit- 
ed one and our field representatives are 
very careful to explain this when a pol- 
icy is sold. You cannot expect for sev- 
enty-five cents to get the protection 
which most companies charge ten or 
more dollars a year for. But we repeat 
that you do get with this policy more 
| protection than you do with many oth- 
er forms of insurance that we know of, 
even when the cost is many times the 
amount charged for this. In order to 
make this plain, we are printing here a 
copy of the policy which shows just 
what you get for your money. Read 


this over very carefully and you will 


The A.A. Insurance Service 


(Continued from page 351) 


see why we feel justified in thinking 
that it is one of the best services we 
can give our readers. ‘ 

PART I. 

If the Insured shall, by the wrecking 
or disablement of any railroad passen- 
ger car or passenger steamship or 
steamboat, in or on which such Insured 
is traveling as a fare-paying passenger; 
or, by the wrecking or disablement of 
any public omnibus, street railway car, 
taxicab; or automobile stage, which is 
being driven or operated, at the time of 
such wrecking or disablement, by a li- 
censed driver plying for public hire, and 
in which such Insured is traveling as a 
fare-paying passenger; or, by the wreck- 
ing or disablement of any private horse- 
drawn vehicle, or motor-driven car in 
which Insured is riding or driving, or, 
by being accidentally thrown from such 
vehicle or car, suffer any of the spec- 
ific losses set forth below in this part I, 
the Company will pay the sum s-t op- 
posite such loss: 

FOR LOSS OF— 
Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
DO TEE, «vv cca ccdcvicnnsiansise 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Se ees eee rahe akan 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes .............. 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot ........ 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00 > 
One Hand and Sight of One Eye .. 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Foot and Sight of One Eye .. 

. One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand 

.. Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Fg re re eee 

.. Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye .............. 

. Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 

PART II. — 


OR FOR LOSS OF— 
Life 

Two Hundred Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 
provided the bodily injury effected as 
stated herein shall be the sole cause of 
death of the Insured and such injury 
occurs: 

By being struck or knocked down 
or run over while walking or stand- 
ing on a public highway by a ve- 
hicle propelled by steam, cable, elec- 
tricity, naphtha, gasoline, horse, 
compressed air or liquid power, ex- 
cluding injuriés sustained while on 
a railroad right of way in violation 
of any statute or of any regulation 
of the railroad company. 

Indemnity for loss of life as above 
set forth shall be payable to the Estate 
of the Insured. 

PART III. 

If the Insured sustains injuries in any 
manner specified in part I which shall 
not prove fatal or cause loss as afore- 
said but shall immediately, continuous- 
ly, and wholly disable and prevent the 
Insured from performing each and every 
duty pertaining to any and every kind of 
business, labor or occupation during the 
time of such disablement but not ex- 
ceeding three consecutive months, the 
Company will pay indemnity at the rate 
of Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week. 

Of course, there wil! be once ina while 
a person who gets injured in some way 
not covered by this policy, and then h< 
will be dissatisfied because the company 
cannot go further than its business 
agreement stated in the policy. No fair 
minded person, however, can criticise a 
company for not going beyond its agree- 
ment or for not paying claims that it 
has not agreed to pay. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is selling this 
travel accident insurance to you for just 
enough above the original cost to pay 
for handling it, and we are not adding a 
profit, in order to keep the policy as a 
real service to our readers. 

Therefore, in spite of what anyone 
may tell you, we advise you, if you want 
to protect yourself with travel insur- 
ance at a moderate cost, to avail your- 
self of this service, remembering that 
it is mot only backed by the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, 
but it is guaranteed also by the “Old Re- 
liable”, Amrrican AGRICULTURIST. 


Does the Work 
of 10 Men! 


RS 









Once TRIAL— Lifetime 


ntee Sold direct frome factory 

Guara te you. Am all-purpose 

outfit fer any farm use, Engine can be at- 
grinders, etc. 


tached te pumps. ; 
Write today for my new Free 
Free—:- and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. Or if 
interested. ask for our Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig 
ez Pump catalogs. e 
WITTE ENGINE works “ * 
6306 Witte Bldg. Kansas City, Me. 
6306 Empire Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 





7 


TAN ane 
After 30 Days Trial 


Send for my big new free harness book. 
Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 


Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles to tear straps, Dorings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken Amazing 
succese—t housands in use in every state. 


Costs Less—Wears Longer _ 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900steel test leather, w! 
is explained in big free book, Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in allst yles: back pad, 
breechingless, etc. $5 after 30 days ! 
paid monthly, Return to me if mot satisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by 











Ri ps 


Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 
and Dealers ship tous 
Year after Year, 












Good reasons—we Prices, give 
best New York outa nd returns 
— day ye receive shipments, We 
arcel post and charge. 
No commission deduced. e 
BE SURE—to send u furs i 
you want to BE SURE o and! = 
| quick returns. Don’t Delay— 
Write for our price list—NOW |} a. 


BENS: ORMA 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


L4Z West 24%5S% New York 

















[725 KITSELMAN FENCE 


Be % 


T) 
Hy 
7 
, 
; 








, 6a 
weorayr Write for talog 
% . Poultry, Lawn Fence. 

> KITSELMAN B Dept. 203 MUNCIE. IND. 
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370 (24) 
From White Collar to Dirt 

Farmer OE ae >> >S>= rece cec Cece CeCe CC CCC CCC CCC CCS 5) 
| , . 
(Continued from page 390) ‘ Y) 
M 
You ca é f your labor pro- Y 
duce greater returns, than they are now Mi 
doing. You can 1 ur income and ; 
improve your living | ndilions. You can y 
turn your house with all its antiquaied 4 
methods into a‘ with modern improv Mi 
ments and convemiene You can put in 4 
modern plumbing and ¢ ricity, where the : 
old oaken bucket and t oil lamp n | y 
serve You can » the “white hit d] ! 
man” (electric power), conserve y' M 
energy and that of your hou hold M 

the simple prin ples ot busi suct ¥ 
can be just as well applied to farm man M 
agement as they are to commer ial affairs. 

Is it too much to assume that the men 
who left their ia r business and bes : 
came great suc would have made ’ 
great success Iso on the farm! I think y 
we can ifely con to this ¢ mclusion, We 
never hear of the thousands ot failure 
in life who also came to the city with an 
equal to win their way. 
Farm is Your “Plant” 

The brains, knowledge and experience | | 
which might develop your earning capac- | &§ of; EPPO ere errr yy "s , 
ity in the city will be ot equal advantage : : Yih . Yj My 
on the farm. Consider your farm area; : OW, YY YY 
th uur walls of y nufacturing plant. | : : , UW MW é HL: YU Tm. 
\ our fields and 5 hiv ck are your] §& Re Se a eae SSS SS SSS 
machinery for turning out the finished - i ‘ 
product. You buy raw mat rials in th : ‘] e 
form of necessary plant food to put into; §& : ee in t 
the soil and stock feed to be transf« rmed ; : ; 
il t saleable article of commerce. ; ; ; 

Phe type of the machinery will depend; § ° F e : 
sec Tecan of oe orm, whcer| | 3 amily Together ! : 
in nufacturing in the city or tarming ; Richard Dix : l — Mancleue Beaucoke 1 
in country. The quality of the pro- : element “ 1 ©Welcome Home : 

d ill targely depend upon the efficiency} J THE REE meals a day and a Paramount believes that we all : 
01 management and the grade of the) § TEN roof hold oniy the bodies of seek a wider view of life, and : 
ra ials and the type of machinery} # KomMAND. § a family together! What about presents it to you anytime you §& a : 
u . ss a : no their hearts beatas one go. : om : 
n ‘ I i mm n woul ree aes . e 4 
org . 4 with great enterta P ‘ : = : 
t! building a modern factory, with : & e : inment? You will find examples in : ; 
all the latest machinery. He would be Produced by hay do thisnow, because Merton of the Movies, Adven- : 
foolhardy and lose all chance for success Cecil B. De Mille # —e theatre near you is sched- ture, Code of the Sea, Worldly _ JackHole § 
ful achievement. On the other hand he uling the better pictures, Para- Goods, Feet of Clay, PeterPan,  whoappeasin 
v probably rent_a cheap location and H = mount. and dozens more—and what’s §f North of 36 
develop with his bus.ness, improving as h¢ This Paramount Pic» This brand name Paramount more you'll find Paramount f Empty Hands 
Pe , seneil thle ls and manage- ture is perhaps the §& . l ss H ©6Thundering Herd - 
pay teagan ar Be greatest example of f Will come to mean a great deal always represents the kind of § 4 
: . af A argy wtteacr che power of the H §=6to youallasyougetthe motion influence on life andlivingthat § H 
1 ! ( we creen for good. ~ . ° . Pe a Py 3 
. > deeds See a wocutechecliseeit 9 Picture habit, because it will meets the ideas of the better § 4 
a = gt asl with theit children. H = satisfy many of your deepest people in the community. : : 
7 All teachers shou! : : “11; : : : 
; ‘ld up a farm of paying} ff fcecmaerd te'ee | longings fora more thrilling life. Your own theatre manageris § : 
1 na | or partly paid — ‘ It may not be possible for you scheduling these great shows f ; 
n You tt prove the fa m| urge every member @ tO go traveling all ’round the now and figuring on opening § : 
. of thete congress fi world, seeing strange scenesand more nights per week. Lethim § : 
. oa ox a s | § tions to see it. be H observing the adventures that help you keep the young folks § : 
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" Vin — business methods require training from For a long time the Indian studied the post. Then the curious men who hailed 
: ian 1 later Youth. At fifty a man is now old in serv- distant spots on the snow. Then he said, with a shout the return of the Ojibway 
. nt etapme ice. He has usually built his foundation drily. “Onlee one man—odder team hitch saw, lashed to the pack on the rear sled, 
; p that Dy then or else is destined to fall short to front sled. Dogs tired.” He re- two rifles in skin cases. 

. ae to do Of his goal. It is the city chap mostly who turned the glasses to his chief, with a In silence the two gripped the hand 
t! Been macth: in ad. Will get the business plums of the future. look which aroused Steele’s curiosity. of the one who had left in the night on 
a a ; jeer d their His very training is in his favor. “You think it’s David, after all?” his grim quest—faithful to an oath and 
Pp one ; “T t'ink,” nodded the Indian. a a on , 

; t figure that when tl were : T , . . o their questioning eyes he answer- 

You must hgu it \ ey wer The Valley of Voices The two men returned to the kitchen. » aie a“ 

b that practically the only place they eae” y ees a The man who had spent two nights and ad ‘My brudder—he sleep soun last 
‘ from was ti Wl town or (Continued from page 308) a day on the trail would appreciate a 7 ao ait Bat Sint d Michel 
far nity. You must mber here seem to be two sleds,” he said, warm breakfast. When they again look- k ny: ae — P ut a Re Ris 
th re were not citi e at present adjusting the glasses. “The drivers are ed down the lake, the familiar blocky ogi ye — om ae . od will 
st m, so there w few places but riding. I can’t make them out. They figure of David was urging the exhaust- podig Seg Seed ~ — COMIC ware, 
fa nd tow for them to migrate from. may be police.” He handed the glasses ed teams from the tail of the second two bodies lay stiff 1. the snow. 

Cond ire d t today Modern to Michel. sled. Shortly, the dogs turned into the (Continued Next Week) 





